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Reading For Value Received 


Teaching A Family Relations Course Through 


UPPLEMENTARY reading was 

genuinely esteemed by the students 
in the family relations course in our 
high school. When the class progressed 
from compiling and discussing their in- 
dividual family rdles, as modern psy- 
chology pictures them, to the complete 
family portrait, the question arose: how 
may we get a bird’s-eye view of the 
adolescent years of an adult who has 
developed a strong character? Biography 
probably gave us the best measure of 
man’s worth. This reading was not for 
leisure. It was a study, carried on to 
make an analysis of common problems: 
namely, what did the successful person 
do with a given environment, with finan- 
cial handicaps, and with a need for ad- 
justment ? 

Before we made a yard stick for 
measuring these books, we planned to 
analyze a reading with which the class 
was, in general, familiar. Some had 
heard Ibsen’s A Doll’s House given by 
radio; others had liked it in English. 
The real problem of the play, however, 
had not been studied; so A Doll’s House 
was read in class with the idea of each 
pupil’s listing the assets and liabilities of 
the characters. These were to be ex- 
plained, to the degree that a high school 
student was able, by giving probable 
causes. Finally, the pupil was to state 
what she considered a possible solution 
to the problem. These analyses were 
corrected by the English teachers of the 
respective class members and then by the 
family relations teacher. Each girl had 
a conference with two teachers. 

The development, or lack of it, in the 
characters in A Doll’s House stimulated 
further desire to analyze an individual 
who had lived and had had real prob- 
lems. The question uppermost was al- 
ways: “what can one learn through the 
looking glass that will help one to live 
more completely?” These conditions 
which make for family integrity and the 
elements in a normal standard of living 
were studied and discussed. The librar- 
ian exhibited books of wholesome family 
life and the girls talked with her about 
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The Use of Books 


By Louise Kipp 


Penn Yan Academy 
Penn Yan, New York 





Miss Kipp’s group of llth and 
12th year girls in the advanced 
homemaking course has been in- 
tensely interested in this method 
of relating their own problems to 
those discovered in well known 
real or fictional characters in 
books. The advanced homemaking 
course includes family life, child 
care and training, home manage- 
ment and home nursing. It is 
given for a double period daily 
and about half of the time is de- 
voted to family life and child 
care and training. 











their choices. The teacher of the family 
relations group often read enough from 
the biographies of Madame Curie, 
Michael Pupin, or Lincoln Steffens to 
stimulate their interest in reading about 
great people. At no time was there a list 
of books from which they were to 
choose. At the conclusion of the unit, 
each girl wrote a picture of her family 
situation, in which she was to emphasize 
a goal for herself. 

The activity carried on simultaneously 
with the character analysis was that of 


correcting certain habits which were’ 


handicaps to personality development. 
Dr. Link’s two books, The Return to Re- 
ligion and The Rediscovery of Man, were 
books to that end, as was Dale Car- 
negie’s How to Win Friends and In- 
fluence People. The girls responded 
whole-heartedly. First they handed their 
habit plan to the teacher, but each 
seemed glad to discuss it openly in 
class where advice was free but where 
unfounded opinions were excluded. The 
study of habits was carried on for a 
couple months with a discussion each 
week on the progress, in order to ascer- 
tain the rewards which the girls felt 
came from improved habits. This year’s 
homemaking comprehensive examination 
has brought out that the girls felt that 


the habit activity had benefited them 
selves and their families. 

With emphasis so strong on the re 
turn for the well-brought-up youth, child 
study had a good momentum. A gem in 
the Woollcott Reader of 1935, “My Lit- 
tle Boy,” by Carl Ewald was read in 
part in class, and the reaction of every 
girl showed an appreciation for honesty 
and respect in the relationship between 
parents and children. The home and 
the school were then in the picture. The 
teacher of the kindergarten, lower 
grades, and opportunity room kindly al- 
lowed and encouraged the senior-high 
girls to visit their children and study 
them. 

Interesting activities 
Under the guidance of a 
student, one 


followed these 
observations. 
family relations oppor 
tunity child learned her “table of fours” 
by cutting out, baking, and serving rab 
bit cookies; a selected group of spoiled 
children learned to share in using the 
equipment by preparing banana milk 
shake; others, where the family conflict 
was known, had lunch together and rel 
ished the hitherto disliked foods, to the 
amazement of the girls. Our educational 
magazines forecast better parents and 
better teachers than the best today, a 
statement which this writer believes to 
be true because she has seen in her girls 
a desire for a better chance for every 
child. 

Family relations is so vital that it 
seems that every student in high school 
should take it. While some educators 
say that it is something only to be lived 
and not to be taught in school, the 
teacher’s experience of six years has 
proved that it does help girls to under- 
stand themselves. Class work, to use 
Dr. Kilpatrick’s phrase, “got into life” 
quickly. Girls would be heard to say: 
“T often wondered about that”; “I have 
been very unhappy, but I feel better 
about my situation now”; “I thought 
our standard of living disgracefully low 
because we didn’t have a bathroom.” It 
was evident from the biographies read 

(Continued on page 29) 
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for Boys Has Arrived 








By Romaine Nicholson 


Instructor in Lincoln Junior High School 
Bremerton, Washington 












H OME economics for boys has definitely arrived! The volume of lit- 
erature that has appeared during the past twelve years attests the 
fact. In 1938 the United States Office of Education reported that 33 States 
Good grooming classes are popular in Cleve- and the Territory of Hawaii had programs of home economics for boys. joy 
land, Ohio, high schools. The same office listed 16 theses written for Master’s degrees on the subject. ing 

In the State of Washington, an investigation had been carried on in at 
1938-1939 concerning the status of home training for boys both within the 
State and throughout the entire country. Articles in 84 periodicals of 
national scope, appearing from 1927 to 1939 yielded an impressive array of 
arguments entirely in favor of providing worthy home membership training 
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for all students of American secondary schools. The articles referred to, 
and additional citations of noted educational authors, indicated agreement 
of both men and women on the value of specific school instruction of both 
sexes for better home life. It is significant that classes in home economics 
are provided only after a demand for them is made by the boys themselves. 

Twenty-four courses of study, developed by high schools over the nation, 
were investigated for content. The yardstick for measurement of the worth 
of such courses was the “Report of the Committee on Home Economics 
for Boys” as reported in the Journal of Home Economics, Vol. XXVIII, 
October, 1936, pp. 539-40. The units or areas of work in home economics 
for boys discloses that certain core topics appeared most frequently: 

1. Human and home relations. 

. Personal development, including personality study and manners. 
. Clothing and appearance. 
. Nutrition or foods for health. 


. Family and personal finance. 
Found in the study of the status of home economics for boys, was the 
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interesting variety of names used to denote work specially adapted for 
masculine needs. Ranging from “Social Arts for Boys” to the simple 4, 
A cooking class at Manual Training High “Bachelor’s Club” (but which include a pretty well rounded home eco- 
School, Kansas City, Missouri. nomics course) the term that seemed to most nearly connote at once 

the breadth and depth of the work was signified by the term 
human relations. 

No consensus of opinion could be found on the question 
of opening classes in home economics or human relations to & 
both boys and girls, Each school trying either segregated 5. 
classes or mixed groups favored whatever plan they had 
tried! Only further experimentation will prove which type 
of class is most desirable or effective. 


One of the serious problems facing the introduction of any 1 
AS 


made 





phase of home economics for high school boys is the matter 






of adding further services in an already overcrowded cur- 
riculum that cannot afford more instructors, finances or 
physical facilities. Several possible solutions were advocated 
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Meal service in Olean, New York, high school and a food class in 
Lawrence, Long Island 
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nston, Rhode Island, boys take an interest in housing. est by 


by 


schools resorting to expedients de- 


signed to give boys equal privileges en- 


joyed by their girl classmates and utiliz- 


ing 


faculty 
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the existing school program and 


schedules: 


One semester’s class in the home 
economics department and a second 
semester in the social science de- 
partment. The former would em- 
phasize skills and the units dealing 
with foods and clothing, while the 
human relationships, personal devel- 
opment and finance problems would 
go to the social science instructors. 


. On the college basis of class plan, 


with two days per week of home 
economics, two different classes 
could alternate with physical educa- 
tion between the teachers of each 
subject. The fifth day of the week 
could be used for conferences. 


. The girls’ adviser or the personnel 


director having the qualification of 
background and education could 
present a human or home relations 
class as an orientation or adjust- 
ment service—taught without lab- 
oratory work. 


Advised against, but offered as one 
possibility, is the use of the home 
economics laboratory for the period 
immediately after school, with the 
home economics teacher’s schedule 
arranged to compensate for her 
actual instruction and class prepara- 
tion time. 


Revamping the social science and 
home economics units to give time 
for a special class in human rela- 
tions that would permit some lab- 
oratory work. 


As a part of the study, a survey was 
made to determine the extent of home 
economics offered in the State of Wash- 


ington. 


A check list was sent to the 


84 high schools of the State having an 
enrollment of 200 or more students. Of 
the 74 replying, 19 were giving some type 


of home economics to boys. 


Six schools 


were giving home relations classes to 
boys only and 13 gave work in foods or 


other 
alone, 


home economics units to boys 
For the 1939-1940 school year, 5 


more schools planned to add courses in 
home relations for boys alone and 3 


schools expected to give the classes to a 


mixed enrollment. 


bo 


From professional 
books on education 
and recent periodicals 
there were found 26 
methods of procedure 
adaptable for present- 
ing home economics, 
with the human rela- 
tions emphasis, to 
boys alone or to mixed 
brief of 
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classes. A 
the methods 
clearly the fertile soil 
for versatility of 
classroom procedures 
leading to more inter- 
both teacher 
and students : 
Case studies from books, magazines, 
card file study collections, notebook 
collections or oral reports. 
Committee technique: groups within 
the class are selected by their own 
or teacher-choice to work on topics 
or problems 





A serious study in the selection of correct 


3, 


and suitable clothing. 


Conferences of the student and in- 
structor. Conterence assignment ol 
the student with business or pro- 
fessional people may be reported 
back to the class. Committees may 
hold conferences with a group or 
individual in the community and re- 
port back to the school. 


Contracts can provide for individual 
interests and differences when the 
ages and backgrounds of the stu- 
dents vary. Summarization of the 
work of each student’s contract 
should be brought back for class 
consumption. 

Debates before the 
class can be valuable 
if material is prepared 
and the subject can 





be well served by hav- 
ing the dramatic pos- 
sibilities of the argu- 
ments and their rami- 
fication brought in 
brief to the group. 

Demonstrations may 
be extremely valuable. 
Special techniques in 
preparing for, giving 
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The modern athlete 
homemaking and in 





and summarizing have been worked 
out by a school finding this method 
most economical of time and mate 
rials 


Displays of pictures, groups of ob- 
jects, materials broken into produc 
tion units or any significant assem 
blage of goods may give concrete 
visual aid to explaining some proj- 
ect. Appreciation values may be 
made tangible by display method 

Dramatics in the form of a social 
problem play, one act plays for as 
semblies, skits, readings or full as 
sembly programs are legitimate and 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Chefs in the making in Cleveland, 
Ohio, public schools 


is as interested as any girl 
the selection and care of his 
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BUDGET is a financial estimate, 
A whether we are speaking in terms 
of the government, a business, or the 
home. Governmental budgeting to the 
layman is an involved, theoretical, un- 
balanced affair about which one political 
party can knock the other. A business 
budget is a tough assignment for a good 
accountant. Household budgeting can be 
a hobby which pays real dividends, or a 
headache, depending upon how it is set 
up and how it is operated. 

Many authorities on budgeting com- 
pare the family with a business enter- 
prise, and the family budget book with 
the business accounting system. This 
comparison is carried out in a great 
many budget books; some budget ac- 
counting systems provide for periodic 
statements set up in the same manner as 
a formal balance sheet, and a few wax 
so enthusiastic over their beautiful, in- 
volved records that they become detailed 
accounting systems which are almust use- 
less as budget records. 

It is difficult to draw a line where 
budget records stop and personal ac- 
counting begins. Accurate records are 
a necessity in efficient budgeting, of 
course, but they should be the means, not 
the end. Like every other phase of bud- 
geting, the extent of record-keeping must 
be adjusted to the particular needs and 
desires of the individual family. I have 
in my library approximately fifty budget 
books, all splendid systems, (see “Bud- 
gets, Budgets Everywhere,” Practicac 
Home Economics, December, 1938) but 
not one which I could recommend for 
the use of the average family, for the 
simple reason that there is no such thing 
as an average family. 

In teaching budgeting, it is important 
to remember that there is a mechanical 
angle to all record-keeping. It is use- 
less to say, “List your expenses in these 
columns and then compare totals with 
previous estimates,” unless we give in- 
struction in the physical handling of 
money as related to budget record-keep- 
ing so that the records and comparisons 
mean something. A budget can balance, 
and we can still be broke. 

Assuming that an individual has set up 
a budget, and wishes to keep records 
which are something between mental 
notes and a full double-entry set of 
books, I wish to offer the following sug- 
gestions for simple, practical record- 


keeping and money management: 
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The Mechanics of Budgeting 


Checking Account 


It has been said that a checking ac- 
count is the easiest way ever devised to 
spend money. This undoubtedly is true 
in some cases, and those who find it 
easier to write a check than to pay out 
hard cash should avoid a checking ac- 
count as they would a plague. On the 
other hand, the fact that a person is 
keeping a budget is in itself an indica- 
tion of more than average will power 
where money matters are concerned, and 
to these “budgeteers” a checking account 
is an automatic, self-keeping bookkeep- 
ing system, a perfect plan for keeping 
receipts, and a great convenience. 

In connection with budget records, a 
checking account can eliminate a large 
percentage of entries. We all have fixed 
expenses which must be given first pref- 
erence, and if regular deposits are made 
for these fixed expenses, AND IF THESE 
DEPOSITS ARE EARMARKED, we need never 
find ourselves embarrassed when these 
obligations fall due. 

For household accounts a_ regular 
weekly deposit should be made which is 
a total of the following: 


One-fourth of the rent. 

One-fifty second of the annual insur- 
ance premiums. 

One-fourth of the approximate gas 
and electric bill. 

One-fourth of the telephone bill. 

One-fifty second of taxes. 


and a like proportion of any fixed ex- 
penses which fall due at intervals of one 
month or longer. One memorandum 
should be made on the back cover of the 
budget book of this weekly deposit, brok- 
en down into its component parts. No 
further detailed entries need be made in 
the budget book—simply make a weekly 
entry, “Checking Account,” and at the 
end of the year break the total down 
into its various items for the summary 
statements. The weekly deposits are in 
themselves proof that you are not ex- 
ceeding your estimate. 

Money which is not kept in checking 
or savings accounts is household money, 
and if checks are drawn for items not 
included in the original set-up a_bal- 
ancing deposit from household funds 
should be made. Such checking account 
deposits become budget disbursements, 
and these items should be recorded in 
detail in the budget book. Periodic sum- 
mary entries are sufficient, since the 
check stubs give sufficient information 
for recapitulation. 
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Baltimore, Maryland 


Savings Account 


Where surplus funds are not suffi- 
cient to permit a checking account, a 
savings account may be opened for long 
term items, such as insurance, major 
items of clothing, taxes, etc. This ac- 
count, however, should be separate and 
distinct from the permanent savings ac- 
count, since its purpose is entirely dif- 
ferent. 

Club accounts, such as Christmas 
Clubs, Vacation Savings, and Tax Sav- 
ings, are great helps in taking care of 
long term items. Deposits in such ac- 
counts, however, should be considered as 
expenses rather than savings, and en- 
tered that way. 


Pocket Money 


The wage earner of the family always 
keeps a fixed amount for personal ex- 
penses. This amount is used for car- 
fare, lunches, tobacco, postage, haircuts, 
newspapers, regular entertainment, and 
other similar small items. Many budget 
books insist that detailed records be kept 
of all these individual items, but if they 
are computed for one average week and 
multiplied by fifty-two, the yearly total 
will not be out to a sufficient degree to 
make any appreciable difference in the 
budget. Make another entry in the back 
cover of the budget book showing one 
week’s distribution, make weekly entries 
in the budget book labeled “Pocket 
Money,” and break down the total once 
a year just as described for checking ac- 
counts. Pocket money is a fixed expense, 
and should be treated as such in the 
budget book. 


Food 

If you enjoy writing down lots of fig- 
ures, keep daily detailed records of all 
food purchases, and if you like, divide 
the figures into various food classifica- 
tions. But after you are through, the 
chances are that you will never look at 
your records, because they mean so lit- 
tle once you have regular food buying 
habits established. 

One entry a week is sufficient for food, 
if your system is set up properly. It is 
all very simple. To start, place in a small 
purse an amount equal to a dollar or two 
more than what you expect to spend in 
any one week. Buy all food from this 
purse, and be sure to replace change 
immediately. At the end of the week, 


(Continued on page 32) 
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By Dorothy E. Patz 


Juvenile House, 
Bronx, N. Y. 


in a settlement house in the slums of 
New York City that lessons under the 
subject “Interior Decoration,” took the 
writer into hundreds of homes repre- 
senting many nationalities and back- 
grounds. The objectives of the lessons 
were to stimulate the interest of the pu- 
pils in their environment, and show them 
the possibilities of their makeshift quar- 
ters as a home until. they could move. 

The lessons are at present given to 
pupils at the Juvenile House on the up- 
per East Side in New York City under 
the subject “Homemaking.” While the 
housing conditions in this neighborhood 
are greatly improved, the homes are 
usually congested and poorly ventilated, 
as the rooms are crowded to capacity 
with suites of cumbersome furniture and 
over-decorative accessories—things so 
difficult to clean that usually the fam- 
ily’s activities are confined to the 
kitchen! The goal of the lessons in 
this neighborhood is to revolutionize 
the pupil's idea of a “beautiful home,” 
by teaching them the function the furni- 
ture and home were designed to fill. 

The pupils are generally registered at 
the Parent-Education Meetings, or sent 
to class by a caseworker. The groups 
are composed of not more than fifteen 
pupils. 

The lessons are concise and followed 
by questions and answers that are of 
general interest, as the pupils in a given 
neighborhood have approximately the 
same income and housing problems. The 
lessons are of a remedial nature, taught 
from the point of view that the pupil 
possesses the space and furniture, but 
wishes to know how to adapt them to 
the family’s welfare. The goal is to 
teach them how to remedy the things 
that often cause congestion, lack of pri- 
vacy, bad ventilation and incidentally bad 
housekeeping, by applying the theories 
of color, design and their combination in 
the form of textiles, to their homes. 

The first lecture is not a lesson. It is 
entitled “Creating Space in the Home,” 
and is a brief outline of the lessons that 
will follow on “Color,” “Design” and 
“Textiles,” and particularly stresses their 
relationship to the family. The subject 
“Color” at this time is not mentioned 
from an artistic point of view, but from 
an economical and psychological one. 

The term “design” is not applied to 
the furniture or textiles, but to their 


‘¥ was while teaching arts and crafts 


Copyright 1939, by Dorothy FE. Patz. 
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Making a Home Livable 





composition in a 
home after the 
objects are 
placed in it by 
the homemaker. 
For example: | 
The ‘‘design’”’ 
may be bad or 
meaningless 
when furniture 
or objects are 
aimlessly scatter- 
ed and 
disorder, or good 
by the 
grouping of fur- 


causing 


Proper’ “Before and after’ 
niture for use, 
creating repose 
and order, which are the basic require- 
ments of beauty. Thus, a chair standing 
alone, a lamp in a corner and an end 
table in the hall, mean disconnected and 
incomplete design. The grouping of the 
three together for use, makes a lovely 
picture and fulfills the 
which they were designed. The pupil’s 
goal, that of adapting furniture to the 


function for 


family’s need, is stressed here by ex- 
plaining that all the rooms in the home 
should be laid out as “living-rooms,” 
and that the suites of furniture assigned 
to one room, can be distributed through- 
out the house, where they can best carry 
out this need, and not necessarily placed 
in one room. The 
beauty and prac- 
ticability of cot- 
ton and chintzes 
and their value of 
bringing light 
and space into a 
home is empha- 
sized. 





After the series 
of lessons have 








been given, and 
before they are 
applied to the 
home, the group 
is taken on a field 
trip. The aim of 














these trips is to 
demonstrate that 
cottons and 





chintzes are used 
in distinguished 
homes all year 








around as slip- 
covers, draperies, 
etc. This has 











proved a_ great 





looked before it was renovated. 




























photographs show (below) how the room 
The quilted chintz bedspread 
was made on the sewing machine 


aid in dispelling the idea that cottons are 
for summer use only, and have a ten 
dency to make a home appear “cheap.” 
These trips are taken to department 
stores that specialize in Interior Decora 
tion. The groupings for use of simple 
maple or small scale furniture in their 
tiny spaces or windows are specifically 
pointed out. The current periodicals on 
Interior Decoration are also used when 
ever they are simple enough for appli 
cation by the pupils. 

Each pupil is entitled to two home 


visits per term. The first is to give ad 


vice (never criticism), the second for 
(Continued on page 31) 










































The Friday morning good grooming clinic, described below, is a novel and worthwhile project. 


An Opportunity to Be Well Groome 


“VERY Friday morning, in our 
EK school, we have a good grooming 
clinic. At that time, fifth and sixth grade 
children, both boys and girls, consult 
me about their appearance. 

The Division of Home Economics 
made several suggestions, among them 
the coaching of slow children or those 
who had lost time through absence, and 
the possibility of giving children the 
opportunity of mending their clothing in 
school, when the need arose. During 
the first few weeks both projects were 
tried out, but the children’s interest in 
the care of their clothing became so ap- 
parent that the coaching idea was 
dropped. Children often came to school 
with rips and gaping holes. We decided 
they should be offered an opportunity 
to remedy these conditions, and we also 
hoped we could encourage an interest 
in personal appearance in our school. 
There is no doubt we have reached our 
goal. The work has grown and expand- 
ed until all phases of good grooming 
are included. The experiment has been 
most interesting 

I discussed the matter with Mr. Emrey, 
my principal, and with each fifth and 
sixth grade teacher. The principal and 
teachers were interested, and more than 
willing for the children to attend the 
clinic As this was being tried out for 
the first time several questions came to 
my mind. First of all, how would the 
other teachers feel about children miss- 
ing their regular lessons, and having their 
classes interrupted? It is quite natura! 


for each one of us to consider his or 
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her work most important, but these 
teachers realized that the children would 
be applying in the clothing room what 
they had heretofore only been able to 
discuss in the class room. 

How could the clothing be mended 
with the children wearing it? When a 
child had a button off his cuff, it was 
rather difficult to accomplish the job 
Therefore in some cases, 
However, 


very quickly. 
children helped each other. 
the children soon became accustomed to 
carrying their sweaters and coats with 
them after I made that suggestion. They 
were then able to take off their shirts 
and dresses. The boys used the dress- 
ing room and the girls a large supply 
closet on the other side of the room. 
This saved any embarrassment and the 
change of clothing was accomplished 
quickly and quietly. 

What supplies would be 
Immediately we sent out a call among 
the fifth and sixth grades for odds and 
ends of wool, colored thread, shirt and 


necessary ? 


coat buttons, which were very much in 
demand, and pieces of silk for patching 
linings in coats. 

How many children could be: taken 
care of at one time? Children doing 
work of this kind need individual at- 
tention. The boys would have very 
little if any knowledge of sewing. A 
certain time was set for each fifth and 
sixth grade class. The response was 
so great, I asked each teacher to send 
four at first, and to inform me at the 
same time how many more wished to 


come. Later adjustments were made so 


By Ida B. Haubert 


Teacher of Clothing 
Lewis C. Cassidy School 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


that more could be sent in at one time. 

And lastly, would the boys consider 
coming to the clothing room “sissy”? 
For the first few weeks I gave a little 
talk to each group about Boy Scouts 
learning to cook and sew. One boy in 
the class had just finished making a sew- 
ing kit in the Industrial Art room. The 
children themselves mentioned tailoring 
work for men. We discussed the im- 
portance of being well groomed in busi- 
ness, and the training in good grooming 
in Military Schools, the Army and the 
Navy. 

Miss MacBride, the Home Economics 
Supervisor, visited the class several times 
throughout the term, and was pleased 
with the work and the response the chil- 
dren had made. At the end of the term 
I was asked if I considered the experi- 
ment a success. I could not help but 
feel that it was worth while. The chil- 
dren were enthusiastic and appreciative 
and the results so apparent. The Home 
Economics Department, the principal and 
the teachers agreed that the experiment 
had been so valuable that it should be 
We are now hav- 
ing our third semester of this work. 


continued if possible. 


\ large majority who come to the 
clinic are boys. This is mainly due to 
the feeling that the girls have their regu- 
lar clothing period, at which time groom- 
ing is emphasized. The attendance is 
entirely voluntary, and is a privilege, 
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Properly shined shoes are important. 


never a punishment. However, no pupil 
is permitted to come without the ap- 
proval of the room teacher. The fact 
that they are missing important work 
in the class room is stressed; therefore 
the jobs should be completed as quickly 
as possible. Some come in Arithmetic 
and English period, etc., and are even 
willing to give up the recess period. 
Many of the boys and girls attend sev- 
eral times a term, as the need arises. 
The children come and go during the 
period as their work is completed. As 
ach pupil comes in he signs his name 
on a paper. This helps to prevent ir- 
regularities, and enables the class room 
teacher to check their whereabouts, if 
necessary. The attendance for the morn- 
ing varies from 35 to 55. The numbers 
are slightly lower this term because of 
dropping one fifth grade in the school, 


together with the fact that some who 
came before do not need help after at- 
tending the two previous terms. 

All of the various tasks necessary to 
a good appearance are included, i. e. 
sewing on buttons, putting on tapes by 
means of which garments are hung, 
darning woolen 
gloves, mending and patching dresses and 
shirts. Rips in coat linings form a large 
part of our sewing problems. Some jobs 
which seem hopeless to the child are ac- 
complished with gratifying results to 
both the child and the teacher. A shoe 
box for polishing shoes, made by two 
boys in the Industrial Art room is very 
popular. In one corner of the room we 
have cleaning fluid and other necessary 
equipment used to remove spots from 
ties, suits and coats. Before leaving the 
room each child checks on his appear- 


sweaters, suits, and 


Sewing on buttons is a serious business 


ance in the mirror, combs his hair, ar- 
ranges his tie and cleans his hands and 
Tooth picks, which I supply, are 
It is quite surprising to 


nails. 
used for nails. 
see the interest the boys have taken and 
the serious manner in which they go 
about their work. 

The success of the project is primarily 


wonderful co-operation 


due to the 
throughout the school. In my estima 
tion this is absolutely essential. Mr. 
Emrey and the faculty members con- 
cerned put it over in such a manner that 
the children are very anxious to take 
advantage of the opportunity 
Throughout the term I told the mem 
bers of the faculty we would appreciate 
any criticisms or suggestions At the 
end of the term I asked for comments 
We all felt that the children were more 
(Continued on page 27) 


Four boys taking advantage of the opportunity to be well groomed. 











Morale In Family Lite 


By Gertrude Laws, Ph. D. 


Chief, Bureau of Parent Education 
California State Department of Education 


nt life is a major concern of 
every individual. Personal and 
social values, as well as disturbances, 
appear to be definite outcomes of it. 
Every person who is able or willing to 
give attention to this subject knows 
that the profound disturbances in our 
country, and in Europe, have caused un 
precedented study and experimentation 
with reference to family life. Many of 
us can recall the shock we felt as we 
read of the sweeping governmental ac 
tion in Russia with reference to mar- 
riage and divorce laws, the care and edu 
cation of young children, and the gen- 
eral conduct of personal relationships. 
\s long as observers and reporters were 
admitted to Russia we all listened with 
intense interest to all they had to say 
about attempts to bring about revolu- 
tionary changes in such matters by means 
of governmental decrees. There have 
been reports that the early governmental 
activities have been changed, and _ that 
older forms of families are again being 
set up. I do not know about the validity 
of such reports. 

The dictators, both in Germany and 
Italy, are reported to have been actively 
concerned with control of women’s ac- 
tivities and with education of young 
children, because of their personal and 
social significance. 

In our own country scientific studies 
of population, of housing, of city plan- 
ning, of recreation, of health, of nerv- 
ous and mental adjustment, of security, 
of education, indeed of almost all so 
cial, psychological and economic prob 
lems include consideration of family 
life. Books, plays, periodicals, abound 
in statements concerning the importance 
of the family, and the conditions which 
threaten its continued existence. Surveys 
of youth problems, old age problems, 
and problems of infancy and childhood 
all point to the importance of improve 
ment of conditions affecting families. 

Previous to the 20th century very few 
schools in our country offered any op- 
portunity for young people to study any 
thing that had to do with homes or 
with marriage. The emphasis upon home 
and family life in curriculum studies is 
now almost as conspicuous as its ab 
sence was before the turn of the cen- 
tury. Home economics workers were 
among the first to prove how much 
schools can do to affect home practices. 
Home economics departments as parts 
of the public school system were set up 
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in many places on a recipe and pattern 
philosophy. As_ technological changes 
have taken place, and as_ sociological 
and economic factors affecting life in 
families have changed, there has been a 
steady movement away from recipes and 
patterns toward what might be called a 
growth and development philosophy. The 
outlook of authoritarian despots, both in 
schools and in homes, is being replaced 
by the outlook of creative artists. The 
difference between these two points of 
view is the difference between morale 
and its absence, whether at home or at 
school. 

This being a convention of profes- 
sional school workers, I take it that our 
considerations should be confined to the 
things schools can do to aid in the de- 
velopment and maintenance of morale 
in the great variety of families repre- 
sented in any public school. Many fam- 
ilies in our country lack the minimum 
essentials for any degree of morale, 
viewed from the standpoint of the so- 
cial pattern which was accepted up to 
the end of the World War. The pattern 
varied with geographic and economic 
considerations, but for the great ma- 
jority of American people it was (1) in- 
fancy and early childhood at home with 
the adequate care of a father and 
mother, (2) school, (3) a job, (4) mar- 
riage and a new family. 

The father and mother placed a high 
value upon home ownership. They car- 
ried with pride and self-regard what- 
ever responsibility there was for food, 
clothing, shelter, health, recreation and 
education for their children. There was 
comparative unawareness or indifference 
generally to the plight of families which 
were unable to discharge their responsi- 
bilities well. For the most part, relief 
was given, when necessary, by some 
more fortunate branch of the family, o1 
by near neighbors, or by the church or- 
ganizations. 

Schools addressed themselves to help 
ing children in the acquisition of skills 
necessary to an education. Children en 
tered school at six years of age, all 
attempting to learn the same things in 
the same length of time, with the same 
methods. There was general expectation 
that all girls would learn from their 
mothers to cook, sew, and take care of 
children, and that boys would find 
means of earning a living and be able 
to support a wife and family before 
marriage. 
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Statistics from government agencies 
which are drawn from scientific studies 
of human needs and conditions of life 
in our country over wide areas, have 
forced considerations of growth and de- 
velopment rather than considerations of 
preservation of fixed social patterns. 

There is a constantly decreasing num- 
ber of persons who think or even feel 
that “me and my wife, my son John and 
his wife, us four and no more” are im- 
portant, 

There are increasing numbers of peo- 
ple who are aware and concerned for 
the thousands of children in public 
schools who suffer from physical handi- 
caps such as weak hearts, tuberculosis, 
impaired sight and hearing, defective 
speech, and undernourishment. There 
is increasing concern for parents who 
have lost their jobs and cannot get em- 
ployment; and for boys and girls who 
have completed school requirements, or 
who have been forced to leave school, 
and cannot find employment nor pro- 
vide for themselves the comfort of the 
companionship of marriage. 

In the midst of social, political and 
economic changes human nature con- 
tinues to be the same; babies are born 
and grow to maturity, with the same 
needs their forebears had. Denied neces- 
sary care they become unsuitable mem- 
bers of their own generation, and unfit 
to become progenitors of future gen- 
erations. Schools, as a consequence, must 
shift their emphasis to human values, 
and work more and more closely with 
parents in an effort to develop and mainr- 
tain in each child a feeling of being 
wanted, a feeling of trust and confidence 
in himself and in the good will of others, 
and an abiding willingness to work with 
others for the common good. Shift of 
emphasis in school work to human values 
means that no school worker can be a 
competitor for an undue share of school 
support, or for time and energy of pu- 
pils, or for credit for achievement. In 
other words the way we do our work is 
the issue. Every parent and teacher has 
had the experience of hearing a tale of 
suffering and hurt from a child and of 
saying that the incident did not seem 
very serious, only to get the reply, “But 
you should have heard the way it was 
said.” 

In one sense every step of growth, 
every change, is a kind of transition. 
The rate of change seems to have been 
accelerated during this century. Forms 
of government that seemed permanent 
have disappeared. Revolutionary changes 
in social and economic life demand cer 
tain changes in our school practices. 
Each specialist may be forced to be 
more aware of the total process of edu- 
cation. With the introduction of a new 
emphasis in school work, there is oppor- 
tunity to bring about serious considera- 


(Continued on page 28) 












Home Economics, Peruvian Style 


By Semeramis C. Kutz 


Home Economics Instructor 
Colegio Norteamericano 
Lima, Peru 


The following account tells how a 
Ilome Economics course functions in a 
South American high school. Miss Kutz 
is a “norte americano,” and has had 
much experience teaching in the United 
States. Last year I visited the High 
School at Lima, Peru, and found her 
there just starting in on “foreign work.” 

In a recent letter Miss Kutz says: 
“My class in home nursing is making a 
layette and I find differences in that too. 
I was all for the 18-inch wrappers and 
the long nightgowns for I did my thesis 
on baby clothes and I still feel I'm a 
minor authority on the subject—in U. S. 
style! Tlowever, the baby clothing ts 
very pretty—some a little bright but 
babies of a dark complexion wear reds 
and yellows very well at six months. In 
Interior Decorating we are designing 


crib bed-spreads and tufting them. All’ 


the material is native cotton and is in- 
expensive and wears well.’—Ed. 


F you are planning to visit South 

America, you must plan to spend a 
few hours at Colegio Norteamericano, 
formerly known as Lima High School. 
Like our practice schools in the United 
States, this school includes girls from 
kindergarten age up to seniors. 

At eight-fifteen in the morning, the 
door is opened and the girls—dressed in 
blue serge uniforms, rush in. <A few 
minutes later they fill the halls with 
rainbow colors for each class wears a 
different colored smock. 

The Home Economics department, lo 
cated on first floor, is well equipped and 
attractive. The sewing room faces the 
tront patio while the foods laboratory 
fronts on a large park in-the-making 
\djoining the laboratory are the dining 
room and a large pantry. The foods 
classes enjoy working at the white mat 
ble top tables, electric stoves and modern 
sinks 

In any community to which a Home 
Economies teacher goes, she must learn 
their customs and be governed thereby 
In Lima, European influence is dominant 
and servants are plentiful. The daughter 
of the house has very little training in 
In the United States, most 
hildren are taught to “help mother” at 


I ousework 


in early age and in this way learn many 
things which are “news” to a Peruvian 
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girl, as for instance dish washing, and 
using an abundance of hot water and 
soap. Some of the girls think that put- 
ting the hands in hot water will cause 
rheumatism, so we are likely to find 
them washing the dishes under the fau 
cet in cold water. 

In teaching Foods, an American text 
is used, advocating three meals a day 
In Peru, this must be changed to four 
meals. The first is “desayuno,” consist 
ing of milk with coffee and a hard roll. 
The “almuerzo” is much like the noon 
meal served in many parts of the United 
States. Tea at six is a light but sociable 
meal and even the business men may 
take time off to drop into a tea room 
Dinner or “comida,” served about nine 
o'clock, may be light or heavy, depend 
ing on the family. 

The chapter on school lunch in our 
text book must be changed to a picnic 
lunch, for nearly everybody goes home 
for the noon meal, including business 
men. Stores are closed until three for 
the noon siesta. About fifty of the five 
hundred and sixty girls in the high 
school share the school cafeteria with 
the boarding students and teachers. A 
young teacher who majored in Home 
Economics sees that each child eats a 
well balanced lunch. Meat and rice are 
popular, also ice cream, cake and fruit, 
but as in the States, vegetables must be 
urged. However, parents tell us that 
after some time, the children urge the 
family to use vegetables. 

The foods available in a foreign coun- 
try are different. Imported goods are so 
expensive that the teacher must learn to 
substitute the native foods. Molasses is 
prohibitive in price but cakes of crude 
sugar, called “chancaca,” can be dis 
solved and strained and used in any 
recipe calling for molasses and are in 
expensive and delicious. Salads are espe 
cially difficult, for dysentery (due to un 
sanitary methods of irrigating) is caused 
by eating raw fruit and vegetables 
Those vegetables or fruits which can be 
peeled, as tomatoes and carrots, are safe, 
but celery, strawberries and others must 
he kept at a boiling temperature for at 
least one minute. Lettuce and man 
other solid greens are of course ruined 
by the procedure 

Methods of selling are strange to one 
accustomed to those in the States. Most 
fruits are bought by fives, or “a hand,” 
carrots by the kilo, and spinach by the 
bunch Kegs are quoted, not by the 


pound or the dozen, but by the individual! 


egg. String beans were formerly sold by 


but now, since they are more 
Cauli 


the dozen 
plentiful, are sold by the kilo 
flower is often less expensive than cab 
bage and apples are three times the price 
of bananas. Sweet potatoes are so cheap 
that some hotels don’t serve them 
Pounds and ounces are seldom used and 
a pint is unheard of. One must get used 
to kilos, grams, and liters 

Management in the home is different 
You never telephone for groceries but 
go in person to the corner store (gener 
ally owned by the Chinese) and the mar 
ket. The cook generally does the buying 
and gets just enough for the day, for r 
frigerators are not common. Canned 
goods are a luxury, for most of them 
are imported However, since fresh 
fruits and vegetables are available the 
year around, there is little need for 
Rice takes the place of 
Home 


canned foods 
potatoes in the Peruvian diet 
Economics courses are still a novelty, 
especially the classes where the girls’ and 
women’s classes actually work Else 
where, most work is given by demonstra 
tion. The parents are very proud ot 
the samples taken home by their daugh 
ters, and the girls learn not only to make 
things but realize the importance of a 
well balanced diet Not long ago, all 
schools wert required to parade \fter 
an hour of standing, some girls from the 
schools next to the High School fainted 
and were taken to the Red Cross ambu 
lance. One of our girls remarked, ‘None 
We know our vitamins 
These same girls, when 


of us will faint 
and minerals.” 
married, manage their households in a 
capable way, budgeting their time and 
money so time is left for essential 
things. Home Economics is coming into 
its own in Peru, as it is a required sub 


ject throughout the High School 


“Psychologists agree that one o 
fundamental things about humans is t] 
ability to enjoy themselve Many of u 
when we reach adulthood lack this abil 
ty—our capacity for hearty enjoyment 
has deteriorated \s we see the leisure 
time activities of people, it looks as 1f 
we had perverted our capacities for hay 
ing fun. People should do things some 
times just because they are tun We 
must develop a philosophy of what life 
for in keeping with our interest in hi 


Dr. Howard A. Lane, N 


University 





Engineering Meal Preparation 


By Sister Mary Salome 


). W. Hallahan Catholic Girls’ High School 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


[ N order to improve managerial abil 
ity and to develop in the students a 
scientific attitude towards meal prepara- 
tion, an experiment was carried on, in the 
meal management unit of the John W. 
Hallahan Catholic Girls’ High Schoo! in 
Philadelphia, in which some of the prin- 
ciples of engineering were applied to the 
preparation of simple family meals. The 
units in foods in this school are organ- 
ized on the meal basis, and the emphases 
are on management and on the social 
amenities so important i: the life of a 
high school girl. The term management 
includes the nutritional, economic and 
aesthetical aspects of meal planning, 
preparation, and service. This empha 
sis On management is an integral part 
of all the work, whether it be a simple 
task or a complicated job. 

From the very beginning the student is 
helped to develop a consciousness of the 
need for good management and a realiza 
tion that the ability to manage well, that 
is, (1) to plan meals to meet the needs 
of the family group, (2) to apply the 
principles of art to these meals, and (3) 
to budget time and energy as well as 
money, is a very important factor in her 
preparation for successful home life 
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Sometimes the girls work independently ; 
at other times in groups, depending on 
the problem to be solved. Whenever they 
work in groups, an effort is made to 
keep the groups as small as possible in 
order to give each student the oppor- 
tunity to carry on several processes at a 
time. This permits all tasks to be fin- 
ished within a specified time, hence the 
student more readily acquires the habit 
of managing her time. 

Each week two girls are responsible 
for the marketing of the department. 
Although this experience is limited, nev- 
ertheless every pupil is given the chance 
to acquire an understanding of intelli- 
gent buying. In other words, the girl 
learns how to organize her list, how to 
recognize different and stand- 
ards, and how to select foods which are 


grades 


adequate from a nutritional standpoint 
From this experience the student is led 
to recognize the need for the enforce- 
ment of adequate legal protection by the 
government, state, and city. 
Management of energy too, is a very 
important phase of the work. However, 
it was not until last Fall that a scientific 
study of it was really made by applying 
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some of the principles of engineering to 
meal The 
worked out so successfully that it was 
thought 


preparation. experiment 


other teachers might be inter 
ested in reading our findings 

Atter 
family 


completing a unit on simple 


dinners, the twelfth grade stu 


dents discussed the results of their study 


and came to the conclusion that there 


**eeeeaee 


still much room = for 


in theit 


Was hnprovemen 


method of preparing meals. Ey 
ery girl listed the points wherein she had 
failed most frequently, and from these 
lists were catalogued those failures most 


frequently cited 


1. Expenditure of too much time and 
on the processes involved in 
meal preparation 
Inefficient methods of 
Inability, in many 
work schedules, due to inadequate 
planning 

Poor judgment in planning the 
amount of food purchased, 
Failure to attain the high standards 
of food preparation set up by the 


energy 


work 
instances, to tse 


to he 


class 


It was felt that this ability to recognize 


inefliciency was the first step towards 


Photographs on these pages show steps ir 

the plan of engineering meal preparation 

and the interest the girls take in charting 
the work. involved in all its aspects 


eaeedess 
Ssaeeeesanne 








solving the problem which was stated 
as: “How can I learn to prepare meals 
more efficiently ?” 


Some figures showing the variation in time required by twelfth grade 
students to prepare simple family meals; the distance traveled, and the number 
of steps taken. (Due to the fact that each student prepared only one meal it is 


irls 
nae impossible to show the individual development of each student.) 


This problem was real; the 
knew where they had failed, and in most 
instances why; all students understood 
what they were trying to achieve as the 
result of solving the problem; it chal- Time Traveled Taken 
their efforts; and lastly, they lhr. 4 224 feet lhr. 9% 30” 
were interested. The students them- red on ihr. 40) 52° 


172 feet lhr. 43’ 32” 
selves set up the objectives: 





Luncheon Dinner 


Breakfast 





Distance Steps 
Traveled Taken 


334 feet 
355 feet 
203 feet 
274 feet 
198 feet 
189 feet 181 


Distance Steps 
Traveled Taken Time 


192 feet lhr. 58’ 22” 
222 feet 2hrs. 14’ 2” 
146 feet 1 be.. 57’ 20” 
288 feet 2 hrs. 23’ 12” 
302 feet 1 hr. 39’ 27” 
284 feet ihr. 54’ 39” 


Distance Steps , 
Time 








lenged 


290 feet 2hrs. 17’ 54” 
; 202 feet lhr. 43’ 26” 
lhr. 12’ 23 294 feet int; oe so” 











1. Realization of the importance of 
systematic planning of work. 

2. Understanding that some methods 
of work are more efficient than 
others. 

Ability to plan, prepare, serve, and 
clean up after a meal with a mini- 
mum amount of time and energy. 

. Judgment in estimating the quan- 
tity of foods needed for typical 
family meals. 

Recognition of good standards of 
meal preparation and increased skill 
in attaining these standards. 


As an approach to the problem the 
students read and discussed time-motion 
They compared the amount of 
for various home ac- 
different kitchen 


studies. 
energy necessary 
tivities; they studied 
arrangements. Such questions as the 
following were asked: Does dishwashing 
progress from left to right or from right 
to left? Do you save time by drying two 
or more pieces of china or glassware at 
a time? How do you stack your dishes 
on the shelves? How many useless trips 
do you make to the dining room? Is 
your kitchen equipment scattered all over 
the kitchen or is it grouped convenient- 
ly? Does your head save your heels or 
Following this discussion the 
sug- 


vice versa? 


following pupil experiences were 


gested: 


Experiment to find out how long it 
takes you to wash the dishes from 
left to right, from right to left; 
singly and in 2’s and 3’s. Compare 
your time with that of one of your 
friends at school. Try to decrease 
your time and motions. 

“Measure the height of the working 
surfaces in both home and school 
kitchen. How do these compare 
with those conside red by authori- 
ties on equipment?” 

Make a study of the equipment in 
your home kitchen. Draw a floor 
plan of your kitchen. Suggest any 
rearrangement a it which you 
think will make it a more efficient 
workshop. poe a plan to scale of 
your remodeled kitchen. Give rea- 
sons for any changes yeu have 
made. 

“Keep a record of the number of 
hours your mother spends in the 
kitchen on a typical day. Multiply 
this by the days in the month or 
the days in the year and determine 
the total time spent in the kitchen 
for the month or year. Valuing her 
time at 40 to 50 cents an hour, find 
out what her services are worth to 
the family.’” 


As a result of these activities, the girls 
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realized that efficient planning and meth- 
ods of working, would allow time here- 
tofore spent in the kitchen for other 
duties and for leisure. Participation in 
these experiences also brought about a 
greater realization of the need for a 
scientific approach to the preparation of 
meals. At this stage the students were 
ready for the major activity which was 
stated thus: 


Draw to scale, a floor plan of your 
school kitchen-unit on cross-section 
paper. Fasten this paper to a board 
with thumb tacks. Place upholstery 
tacks at the various edges of equip- 
ment. You will be called the “Man- 
ager”. As you prepare your meal, 
three of your classmates will check 
your work. The first girl, by using 
the graph board, will check you by 
winding a colored thread around the 
tacks in the various working centers 
to indicate the traveling you have 
done, using one color thread for the 
pre paration and another for the clean- 
up. She will also keep a record of 
the number of steps you take. After 
you have finished your job, she will 
measure the thread to find out how 
many feet you have traveled. She will 
be called the “graph board checker”. 
A second girl, (let’s call her the “re- 
corder”) will keep a running diary of 
everything you do, listing suggestions 
for improving your technique. The 
“time-keeper”, who is the third mem- 
ber of the group, by using a_stop- 
watch, will record the number of min- 
utes and seconds it takes you to do 
each task and the total amount of time 
that you require to prepare, serve, and 
clean up after a meal. 

It would have been ideal if every girl 
could prepared a_ breakfast, a 
luncheon, and a dinner, but this was im- 
possible since the time was limited and 
the budget Therefore, the 
classes were divided into three groups 
according to their ability in meal prep- 
aration and every student was given the 
meal. The 


have 


restricted. 


opportunity to prepare one 
girls with the most experience and abil- 
ity prepared a luncheon, those with av- 
erage ability a dinner, and the students 
with the least ability a breakfast. In this 
way the capacity and ability of the in- 
dividual student was recognized, and re- 
sults were measured accordingly. 
Instead of saying, “Now we shall plan 
a T he Home Economics Omnibus 


Huston, p. 348. 
Foods—Harris and Henderson, p. 421. 


Harris and 


our breakfast, or luncheon, or dinner,” 
the teacher said, “Let’s analyze this job.” 
The girls tabulated their analyses, using 
the form on page 30. 

The diary was a word picture of ev- 
erything done by the manager and was 
a means of checking up on the job 
analysis. The recorder had a threefold 
responsibility: (1) she had to be alert 
to any deviation from good standards, 
(2) she had to criticize the efficiency of 
the manager, and (3) she had to be able 
to recommend a better way of doing the 
thing with which she had found fault. 
By observing the mistakes of the man- 
ager, the recorder was given an oppor- 
tunity to develop a constructive criti- 
cism and a means of avoiding the same 
mistakes when she prepared her own 
meal. 

So far the work of two members ot 
the group has been described; the man- 
ager who prepared the meal, and the 
recorder who kept a running diary of the 
job. The third, the graph board checker, 
kept a record of the distance traveled. 
This is described in the activity so that 
it will not be necessary to repeat her 
duties here. The time-keeper by using a 
stop-watch recorded the time it took to 
do the job. The information concern- 
ing time, distance traveled, and number 
of steps taken was written at the end 
of the diary. 

The manager as hostess, had for her 
guests the three girls who checked her 
duties until 
group had prepared a 


work. The rotated each 
member of the 
meal. 

After the meal had been served and 
the kitchen put in order, the three check- 
ers got together and rated the manager 
on her planning and on her efficiency in 
preparing and serving the meal. For this 
rating the “Minnesota Check List for 
Food Preparation’* was used. On the 
following day a group conference was 
held. Practically all the 
suggestions came from the 
the teacher acted as director of 


criticisms and 
girls them- 
selves, 
the conference. 

Very probably you are saying, “We 
have only ninety-minute laboratory pe- 
riods. It is 
this much in such a period.” The periods 

(Continued on page 30) 


impossible to accomplish 
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Integrating the Homemaking Unit 


By Elvera H. Nelson 
High School, DePue, Illinois 


HE progressive homemaking teach- 

er recognizes the fact that every- 
day life as lived all about her is far 
from being compartmentalized. Family 
economics, child care, home art, health, 
consumer problems, and the like are all 
interwoven, often at one and the same 
time, into the very intricate pattern of 
family life, each one being an integral 
part of a larger whole. 

With such a vision in mind and with 
a well-defined philosophy of home mak- 
ing, the home economist must seek ap- 
proaches to the child mind in new and 
composite terms. 

It was the writer’s own experience to 
find such phases of home making as 
consumer economics and textile study 
to have more definite appeal to the high 
school student and to hold her interest 
more genuinely when integrated into a 
larger whole rather than being presented 
as isolated units for study. 

When “The Girl’s Own Room” was 
suggested as a possible unit for study 
in Freshman home economics, immedi-. 
ate interest was stimulated. What girl 
is not interested in improving that which 
is her very own? Pupil-teacher objec- 
tives were quickly formulated and ac- 
tivities ranging from the making of 
waste paper baskets, planning dressing 
tables and bedroom linens to the crayon- 
exing of wall hangings were planned 
as individual projects. With such ob- 
jectives as: to learn how to make my 
room more attractive, to make a plan 
for improving my room, to learn best 
ways to care for my room, to use color 
and design effectively in my room, to 
know what is good lighting for my 
room, to know how to select linens for 
my room, and to appreciate the social 
value of attractiveness and good design 
in a girl’s room, the stage was set by 
the students themselves for integrating 
aspects of related art, sanitation and 
health, housing, consumer buying, tex- 
tiles, household economics, and_ social 
relations in a natural, psychological se- 
quence through such a student planned 
unit. 

A study of buying guides in the selec- 
tion of household equipment as a part 
of a consumer education unit may seem 
to be only deferred training to a high 
school girl, whereas a knowledge of 
buying guides in the choice of equip- 
ment for the care of “my own room” 
takes on a very different significance and 
becomes singularly meaningful when re 
ited to the specific problem at hand. 
Similarly, a study of “thread count” and 
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“fabric finishes” in a textiles unit as such 
becomes very matter of fact as com- 
pared with the concrete experience of 
determining the “thread count” and the 
“fabric finish” in the possible range of 
household linen choices for “my very 
own room.” Planning an_ individual 
project within reach of family income 
calls forth a consideration of home 
finance; a study of the lighting problem 
leads naturally to an interest in other 
physical aspects of housing such as 
standards for sanitation, heating, and 
ventilation: “to use color and design ef- 
fectively in my room” presupposes some 
study of art principles as related to the 
specific project. 

Teaching thus becomes a guiding of 
significant experiences rather than a 
forcing of isolated subject matter in 
sheer logical sequence. We must be 
alert to grasp the many opportunities 
for integrating the home economics 


program. 





Try This Homemade Model 
In Your Clothing Class 


By Dorothy Huizinga 
Lee High School 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


HE setting ior our Spring Style 

Show was to be a dress shop. To 
make it complete the girls thought it 
needed a model. “Why not make one?” 
one of them asked. So make one they 
did and this is the tale of how Harriet 
Ann, named after her creators, came into 
being. 

First, with some help from the art 
teacher, a life size pattern was drawn on 
paper. This paper model was then cut 
and traced around on ply board, from 
which the pieces were cut with a jig-saw 
in the Manual Training room. The arms 
and head were cut separately and are 
screwed on with wing nuts to permit 
easier dressing and undressing. The 
hair, shoes and eyelids were separate 
pieces glued on. Note that one hand 
was shaped to permit her holding a purse 
or gloves. She was given several coats 
of paint in skin tone and color added to 
her hair, shoes, lips and nails. She was 
then screwed to a standard. We use 
her to display clothing made by the 
girls in the clothing laboratory, to model 
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Here is Harriet Ann modeling a dress 
designed by her creators. 


sample dresses from the stdres or to dis- 
play old fashioned dresses brought by 
the girls. We plan to add several others 
of various heights and colorings, thus 
adding valuable equipment to our cloth 


ing laboratory. 





“Gallant American Women” is_ the 
title of a new series of dramatized edu 
cational radio programs showing the 
part women have played and are play 


ing in various phases of American life 
The series is being carried over the Blue 
Network of the National Broadcasting 
Company. The programs are prepared 
by the United States Office of Educa 
tion in cooperation with the Works 
Progress Administration 

Among the numerous women’s groups 
contributing to the development of the 
series are The General Federation of 
Women’s Club, American Association ot! 
University Women, and The American 


Home Economics Association 
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Acting Time: Seven to ten minutes. 


Characters: Connie, Mary Grace, sts- 
ters; Jane—friend of both girls. 

Scene: The curtain opens in the living 
room of Mary Grace and Connie’s home 
where they are planning how to spend 
their weekly allowance. Any furniture 
available in the school may be used for 
the setting. 

Jane stops to see her friends on her 
return from a shopping trip. 

Mary and Connie while conversing are 
knitting and embroidering. 


Mary Grace: Hello, Jane! Come in 
and join the sewing circle. 

ConnIE: Jane, you look like Santa 
Claus with all of those bundles. Where 
have you been? 

Jane: Oh, on my weekly shopping 
trip—another pair of stockings for school 
(takes them out of package). It’s the 
limit. I have to spend about 59 cents 
every week out of my allowance for a 
pair of stockings. 

Connie: Why? What’s the matter 
with you—or your stockings? 

Jane: Well, yesterday my finger nail 
caught in my stockings and started a 
run, right in a place where it shows and 
last week, as I was putting on my stock- 
ings I pulled too hard and made a hole. 
Just my luck! 

Mary Grace: (Laying aside her knit- 
ting): Must be the way you put them 
on. How do you do it? Do you roll 
down the leg of the stocking as you 
put it on, or do you just pull? 

Jane: No, I am always in a hurry 
when I dress. I don’t have time to do 
that. I just pull them on. 

Mary Grace: Jane, just try my plan. 
Take a little more time and save money. 

Connie: Let’s see the ones you bought 
—are they 3 or 4 thread? (Jane hands 
stockings to Connie who examines them.) 

Jane: What do you mean by 3 or 4 
thread? 

Connie: In Home Economics class, 
I learned that 2 or 3 thread hosiery, 
chiffon, should be used only for evening 
or afternoon, while 4 thread, semi-serv- 
ice, is best for school or business, and 5 
or 7 thread, service weight, for sport- 
wear. If you are using these stockings 
(holds them up) for school, they are 
too sheer. 

Jane: How can you tell in the store 
whether they are 2, 3, 4 or 5 thread? 

Connie: It should be printed on the 
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Your Stockings, Madam! 


A One Act Playlet for Classes in Consumer Problems 


By Fannie D. Horn 


South Philadelphia High School For Girls, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


toe or on a label, and if the store is re- 
liable there will be a sign explaining 
what kind of stockings they are or the 
salesperson will tell you. 

JANE: Let’s see whether we can find 
anything like that on my stockings. (Jane 
and Connie examines stockings.) No, I 
don’t find anything. I wonder why? 

Connie: Guess the manufacturer neg- 
lected to put it on. Are they full-fash- 
ioned? 

Jane: I don’t know. 
tell ? 

Connie: Look here! (all 3 girls look). 
Next to the leg seam the threads run 
parallel, you know up and down, for 
about one-half inch, then there are some 
marks which look like knots. These are 
dropped stitches which shape the leg 
of the stocking. From them, the threads 
run diagonally. 

Jane: I know, just like when I 
knitted my sweater, I dropped stitches 
to shape it. 

Mary Grace: Sometimes stockings 
are knitted seamless and a seam is sewed 
in. The marks like dropped stitches are 
put in, but the threads are parallel 
through the leg. 

Jane: If they are imitation dropped 
stitches, then I suppose the stockings 
would not fit as well, would they? 

Mary Grace: No. The shape is 
simply pressed in. Those stockings you 
bought are imitation full-fashioned. 

Jane: My! I never realized that 
there was so much to learn about buying 
hosiery wisely. What else should I 
know? 

Connie: Well, now let me see—Oh! 
The gauge. 

Jane: What is that? 

Connie: By gauge we mean the num- 
ber of stitches in every inch and a half. 
The gauge may be as low as 39 stitches 
or as high as 57 stitches, but a 45 gauge 
will give the best wear. 

Mary Grace: Then, too, Jane, you 
should buy two or three pairs of one 
shade at a time. 

Jane: I'd get tired of three pairs of 
one shade. 

Mary Grace: You see, Jane, again 
you can save money. When one stock- 


How can you 


ing has a rip or run too large to mend 
or use, you may match left-over stock- 
ings into pairs. 
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Jane: You know girls, I believe I’li 
save enough to try that plan the next 
time. 

Mary Grace: And be sure you buy 
the correct size. 

Jane: Of course, according to the size 
of the shoe. 

Mary Grace: Not always—suppose 
your shoe is too long or teo short! I 
can tell you a way to check. Measure 
the length of the foot along the sole, 
from toe to heel, and that number of 
inches represents the correct size of the 
stockings you should buy. 

Connie: Be sure you get your money’s 
worth. You should get better value for 
the money you spend. Sometimes it 
pays to buy more expensive stockings, 
because they will give longer service. 
Always read labels or tags and ask for 
“information, please”. 

Mary Grace: You know, Jane, I think 
you selected a good shade. It is light 
and your leg is slim, so it will appear 
to make your leg stouter. 

Jane: Well, I seem to have just guess- 
ed right there—I liked the color and 
bought it. 

Mary, I’m so glad that I stopped here 
on my way home. Just wait, girls, | 
am going to ask my sisters a few ques- 
tions. I bet they can’t answer them, just 
as I couldn’t. I must go home now. 

(Jane puts on hat and coat and picks 
up package. As she leaves, the curtain 
closes.) 

Mary Grace: Stop in soon again 
Jane. 

Jane: Yes, I'll see you Monday. 


“Consumer Interests” Depart- 
ment Organized 


A department of “Consumer Interests” 
has been added to the National Better 
Bureau’s operating organization. A bul- 
letin announcing the new department 
states that “High standards in advertis- 
ing and selling which the Bureau fosters 
must be measured partly by their service 
to the consumer. 

“The public’s interpretation must ever 
be our primary yardstick.” The state- 





ment continues: “Conditions today defi- 
nitely warrant more concentrated atten- 
tion on consumer and educational activi- 
ties and it seemed that we could best 
serve the mutual interest of business and 
the consumer by the establishment of 
this separate department.” 
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4-H Club Cooking Champions 


The winners of the food preparation project (left to right) : Maxine Koons; 
Betty Freeman; Miss Jane Tiffany Wagner, home service director of Servel, Inc. 
supporters of the project; Catherine Barnes and Orr-Lyda Brown. 


HE proud title “1939 4-H Cooking 

Champion,” and college scholar- 
ships of $400 each were given to four 
4-H Club girls at the annual 4-H Club 
Congress held in Chicago in December— 
national and sectional winners in the 
1939 foods preparation project. This is 
one of the several projects conducted for 
farm girls and boys of the nation under 
the supervision of Extension Service of 
the State Agricultural Colleges, the U. 
S. Department of Agriculture and the 
National Committee on Boys and Girls 
Club Work. This year for the first 
time, equal awards were given to the 
four girls. In previous years a $400 col- 
lege scholarship went only to the girl 
winning first national place, and lesser 
scholarships went to those in second, 
third and fourth places. 

The four lucky farm girls who have 
won national placing in friendly compe- 
tition with thousands of other farm girls 
from 35 states in the Union are: Cath- 
erine Barnes, 17, of Moultrie, Florida; 
Maxine Koons, 18, of Fairmont, Minne- 
sota; Orr-Lyda Brown, 18, of Eugene, 
Oregon; and Betty Freeman, 16, of 
Pikeville, Tennessee. 

There’s a great deal more than mere 
cooking proficiency in the culinary “kit” 
of the girls who have corraled top hon- 
ors. They can plan meals and preside 
over them with as much savoir faire as 
they prepare them. They’ve given public 
food demonstrations; judged food con- 
tests; created new recipes; raised gar 
den produce on large scale, and acted as 
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leaders of 4-H Clubs. And they know 
the modern way to protect food, as well 
as the modern way to cook it. That is 
one of the major objectives of the foods 
activity. Here is the full record made 
during the past year by each of the four 
national winners: 

Maxine Koons (7-year club member) : 
Baked 907 loaves of yeast bread, 138 
quick breads; 82 cakes and 94 other 
baked articles; prepared 260 special 
dishes, 222 meals, 9 picnic and 72 box 
lunches. She earned $182.25 in cash 
awards and values her project work at 
$1,040.40. She completed 26 projects, 
made 20 exhibits, entered four health 
contests, and participated in 33 team and 
six individual demonstrations. 

Orr-Lyda J. Brown (9-year club mem- 
ber): Prepared 3,401 meals and special 
servings, and 25 camp meals, and canned 
1,460 pints of foods. The total value 
placed on her 4-H projects is $1,252.47. 
She completed 50 projects, made 70 lo- 
cal, county, state and national exhibits 
to win many awards including five sum- 
mer school scholarships and $51.25 in 
cash awards. She participated in 31 
demonstrations, and entered 24 judging 
contests. 

Catherine Barnes (7-year club mem- 
ber): Helps with all meal planning and 
preparation at home and canned 220 
quarts of foods. For two years she acted 
as an assistant club leader, supervising 
80 club members. She completed 31 
projects, made 30 exhibits on which she 
was awarded five trips to the short 


course; gave 10 public demonstrations 
and entered one judging contest. 

Betty Freeman (4-year club member) : 
Completed 26 projects, made 32 exhibits 
at county, district and state shows win 
ning a trip to the state short course and 
cash awards of $18.60; gave three public 
demonstrations and entered two judging 
contests. She prepared daily school 
lunches and did a great deal of the cook 
ing at home, as well as preparing food 
for special occasions, and served as an 
assistant club leader for two years 

There were eight sectional winners an 
nounced by Mr. Louis Ruthenburg, Pres- 
ident of Servel, Inc., supporters of the 
national foods project. Each of these 
girls received a kerosene operated re 
frigerator: Marjorie Lord, of North 
Franklin, Connecticut; Violet Long, of 
Hartly, Delaware; LaVon Gray, of 
Thatcher, Idaho; Rachel Ann Lusher, 
of Spirit Lake, lowa; Frances E. Bevel- 
hymer, of Westerville, Ohio; Alberta 
Stewart, of Mayfield, Oklahoma; Mae S 
Jordan, of East Greenwich, Rhode Is 
land; Virginia Schabel, of Mayville, 
Wisconsin 





A Unique Dress 


Ms RUBY CLEMENTS, home 
economics instructor of Coffee 
High School in Florence, Alabama, has 
written us about a dress which has 
proven to be quite a sensation among 
the girls in Florence, and has inspired 
many of them to try their hands at cre 
ating. 

“Emertha, a student,” says Miss Cle 
ments, “was kind enough to let me have 
a large empty burlap sack that had been 
full of cow feed and which I carried to 
the laundry to be bleached for 4c. The 
material then was soft to the touch and 
a lovely egg-shell tint. From a mental 
design I had conceived during a lecture, 
I hastily clipped a skirt and a ‘hug-me 
tight’ jacket. I made French seams and 
On the 
two long darts in the front and back of 


bound the armholes with tape 


the jacket I made a long and short stitch 
with green wool yarn and ended the 
darts with an arrow pointing upwards 
The padded shoulders, made by doubling 
an extra piece of material to provide 
stiffness, were trimmed by green yarn 
stitching. For 5c I got six cork bottle 
stoppers which I cut cross-wise and in 
serted the green thread through them and 
into the dress and tied it underneath 
This I did in order to be able to change 
the color scheme later. With lc worth 
of snaps to hold it securely up the front, 
I completed the suit, which I proudly 
admit is chic in spite of its being a 10c 
one. I have now made an extra burlap 
jacket dyed dubonnet to wear with the 
light skirt.” 
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Practical School Cafeteria Business Management 


HE first school cafeterias were 

operated by the school principal, 
faculty, student body, or anyone else 
with enough enterprise to make sand- 
wiches and dish hot soup. Frequently a 
concessionaire was given permission to 
come into the school and operate a 
lunchroom. The head of the cafeteria, 
whether school principal or concession- 
aire was responsible for purchasing, ac- 
counting and employment. 

In most cases this arrangement proved 
unsatisfactory because the principal had 
neither time nor training to handle cafe- 
teria problems and the concessionaire 
was more interested in making a substan- 
tial profit than serving wholesome food 
to the students. 

A number of years ago school boards 
began to show an interest in the cafe- 
terias and assume control, often half- 
heartedly, of cafeteria operation. Then 
began a series of studies, experiments 
and investigations which led to the 
trend toward centralized administration 
of cafeterias that we find today either 
deeply rooted or being established in 
cities throughout the country. 

It is the policy of most boards of 
education that the school cafeterias must 
be self-supporting. This policy sets the 
cafeteria department aside from the rest 
of the school system and gives it privi- 
leges and prerogatives not enjoyed by 
other units. 

The objective of school boards in es- 
tablishing cafeterias was to provide a 
convenient place for students to pur- 
chase wholesome and palatable food at 
low cost. 

If we are to adhere to the policy of 
self-support and achieve the objective 
of low cost luncheons, we must operate 
our cafeterias on the most efficient basis 


possible 


Centralized Administration 


In centralized administration, these 
ends are reached if sufficient authority 
is given the heads of the department to 
operate the cafeterias without interfer 
ence or red tape 

The administrative duties should be 
divided between the supervisor and the 
business manager 

The supervisor should be trained in 
Home Economics or institutional man 


agement and have the same professional 
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By G. Zahnor Edwards 


Business Manager School Cafeterias 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


The articles published on these pages 
are complete papers or abstracts of papers 
given at the Convention of the National 
School Cafeteria Association, Louisville, 
Kentucky, Nov. 8-11, 1939. 


standing as other supervisors in the 

school system. She should report di- 

rectly to the Superintendent of Schools. 
Her responsibilities are: 

1. To supervise the entire cafeteria 
Urganization. 

2. To approve all menus and recipes. 

. To employ and supervise the 
training of cafeteria managers 
and employees. (In this regard 
she should not be hindered in her 
selection of employees by pres- 
sure from school officials, but be 
free to employ those best suited 
for cafeteria work.) 

4. To act as coordinator between the 
cafeteria department and educa- 
tional department and school ac- 
tivities. 

The business manager should have a 
thorough knowledge of purchasing and 
accounting methods. 


His responsibilities are to: 

1. Purchase all supplies and equip- 
ment. 
Properly account for receipts and 
disbursements. 
Issue financial statements periodi- 
cally. 
Perform all other duties attached 
to such a position, 


It is important that the supervisor and 
business manager have complete confi- 
dence in each other and that they each 
keep the other informed on all matters 
of administration, thus working in 
greater harmony and with more effici- 
ency. 


Duties of Cafeteria Manager 


In charge of each cafeteria is a man- 
ager. She should look to the cafeteria 
administration for supervision and as- 
sistance. She will operate her cafeteria 
with confidence because she has the sup- 
There are 
precedents and regulations to follow as 
problems arise. The manager knows 


port of the central office. 


that she always has the support of some- 
one with authority and training to assist 
her in solving these problems. 

The cafeteria manager is relieved of 
the detail of purchasing except for meat 


and other perishables which are ordered 
daily. She has no bills to pay or money 
to handle and no books to keep, there- 
fore she has more time to supervise her 
employees, plan menus, and perform 
other professional duties. It is her re- 
sponsibility that the food is prepared 
and served in accordance with the cafe- 
teria’s standards and that sanitary regu- 
lations are complied with. She must 
keep an ample stock on hand at all times 
to properly prepare the food and to 
have authority to return or refuse any 
merchandise that does not meet the 
standards of the cafeterias. 


The manager should also have au- 
thority to recommend workers for re- 
employment each year. It is unfair to 
a manager to require her to have em- 
ployees in her cafeterias who are not 
compatible with her organization. 

In this type of organization, authority 
is well defined and placed in the hands 
of individuals competent to perform the 
duties assigned to them. 


In Smaller Schools 


In smaller localities where the num- 
ber of cafeterias does not warrant a 
full time supervisor and business man- 
ager, these duties may be assigned to 
other employees. For example, the 
Home Economics Supervisor may also 
be Cafeteria Supervisor, and an em- 
ployee in the business department may 
handle cafeteria business. But the cafe- 
teria department should remain a sepa- 
rate entity and those in charge must be 
enthusiastic about the cafeterias and 
have authority to operate the cafeterias 
as a business enterprise. 

The cafeteria department should have 
its own accounting set-up and keep its 
receipts in a separate bank account, and 
it simplifies accounting procedure if the 
department has its own order and requi- 
sition forms. 


Shall We Have Standardized Menus? 


Over-centralization should be avoided. 
Only the essential functions that need 
constant supervision and attention should 
be centralized. For example, let us con- 
sider standardized menus. A number 
of systems use standard menus in: all 
schools, and obviously there must be 
some advantages in the adoption of this 
practice, but common sense will tell us 
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that the better plan is to let the man- 
ager plan the menus for her school, 
taking into consideration the likes and 
dislikes of her customers. Certainly a 
school located in a district that has a 
large foreign group or a poor district 
will not have as much success serving 
salads and light foods as one whose 
location is in the more exclusive dis- 
trict. 

In Salt Lake City we probably have 
as homogeneous a population as any city 
of equal size in the country. We have 
few extremely rich or poor people, and 
our foreigners are not segregated into 
little colonies. Taking a cross section, 
we are generally a middle class people, 
yet standardized menus and even stand- 


ardized recipes have been a complete 
failure. Even in the sale of ice cream 
we find that one school will sell 90% 
bulk and another school a short distance 
away will sell 90% packaged ice cream. 

Apparently, then, it is better to con- 
trol the food served by having the man- 
agers send their menus to the central 
office for approval and allow the man- 
agers to use any of several recipes that 
are adaptable to their requirements. 

It is important to remember that we 
are merchants. True we have a moral 
obligation to serve wholesome food, but 
nevertheless our customers are spending 
their own money and they must be sat- 
isfied if the cafeterias are to be success- 
ful in the purpose of their establishment. 


We must not, therefore, let our zeal for 
balanced diets, vitamins, and calories 
overshadow the eye and taste appeal 
that modern merchandising requires. 

I like to think that the responsibility 
of the cafeteria department ends with 
the serving line and that the discipline of 
the dining room and the teaching of 
food selection and good manners should 
be left with those in the school charged 
with those responsibilities. 

Such is the nature of pract.cal school 
cafeteria management in its most mod 
ern and successful form, embodying the 
principles of everyday business and ac 
complishing the objectives of whole 


some, palatable food served at low cost 





The Future of School Feeding 


By Mrs. Hazel J. Simon 


Supervisor of School Cafeterias 
Chicago, Ill. 


ECAUSE it is impossible to teach 

a hungry child, school feeding 
came into existence. Surveys were made 
which showed deplorable conditions of 
malnutrition, behavior problems, mental 
sluggishness, inattentiveness, etc., due 
to lack of proper food. 

European countries have been actively 
engaged in this work for almost one 
hundred and fifty years. It spread rap- 
idly until now nine countries, namely, 
Holland, England, Denmark, Switzer- 
land, Italy, Finland, Austria, Belgium, 
and France have national acts providing 
for school meals. 

The United States, though — slow, 
started to follow this example. The 


first record of meereeeves being that: 
s 


of the Children’s‘ Aid Society of New 
York City in 1853. This organization 
opened the first of its industrial schools 
at that time and gave food to all who 
attended. The first steps which were 
taken to alleviate the conditions found 
in the surveys were the opening of 
“penny lunches” where each item of 
food was sold for a penny. These were 
opened in the congested neighborhoods 
of the underprivileged by any who 
were interested enough to assume the 
task. These workers generally fell into 
one of three groups; volunteers, parent- 
teacher associations, and concessionaires. 
It was under Mrs. Ellen Richard’s lead- 
ership that carefully prepared menus and 
approved foods were first used. 
During the past fifty years much 
progress has been made in the United 
States. Legislation for school feeding 
comes under three groups. In some 
States it is the duty of boards of edu- 
cation to feed where the need exists; in 
some the board may make such provi- 
sions; and in others it is the prerogative 
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of the county or other local governing 
body to make such provision if it sees 
fit. 

With the awakening of the conscious- 
ness of the various boards of education 
to the need for this service, the pro- 
gressive trend is management of the 
lunchrooms directly under the board of 
education’s supervision. 

The dreams of the leaders of the past 
have become a reality in our time; per- 
haps, then it will not seem amiss to use 
our dreams as a school cafeteria proph- 
ecy. Shall we look ahead and see the 
large cities of our country all operating 
on a standardized central system? 

This system might be organized as 
follows: a director of lunchrooms with 
assistants who will supervise the oper- 
ations of various units; a buyer and test 
kitchen attendant who will work hand in 
hand in testing merchandise to be bought 
and the best use of this material; svand- 
ardization of menus, portions and prices 
for all schools within the group, thor- 
ough accounting procedures which will 
give an accurate daily and monthly finan- 
cial picture and to account for federal, 
state and, local aid. There should be 
personnel \records also for classifying 
all employees, keeping record of their 
health examinations, etc. Records are 
really a protection for the management 
of any organization and to be beneficial 
must be accurate. A well trained per- 
sonnel, the managers having a high edu- 
cational standard plus experience and 
period of apprenticeship is also a ne- 
cessity. The cooks and attendants should 
be well trained by managers and regular 
cooking classes. 

When our systems are well organized 
then we shall be in a position to seek the 
cooperation which we need to fulfill our 
dreams. In the near future we hope to 
experience the feeding of a well bal- 


anced nourishing meal to every under 
privileged child. May I pause a moment 
to say that New York City is setting so 
fine an example in this work that the 
entire country has a definite pattern for 
which to aim. All anemic children will 
get one quart of milk daily and children 
in need of special diets and cod liver oil 
will have their needs fulfilled. Children 
not in need of financial assistance will 
be guided to the selection of a well bal- 
anced meal through correlation with the 
classroom teaching. Closed lunch _ pe- 
riods where the students must remain 
under supervision will abolish question- 
able competition. 

The rooms and facilities of the cafe- 
teria will be planned and beautified so 
that they may be an integral part of the 
schools’ activities. 

To the small community or single unit 
cafeteria, the experimental records for 
standardization worked out by the test 
kitchens will be made available for the 
asking. 

Let us remember that as guardians in 
charge of school cafeterias, we are not 
unlike the sculptor with an unmolded 
piece of clay, which when finished 
should stand as a perfect reality of early 
dreams. 


Miss Lillian Marshall, who serves ap- 


proximately 1100 men and women sper 
Hutchinson 


day during the week at 
Commons, University of Chicago, be- 
lieves a successful cafeteria must have 

1. Good food. 

2. Attractive set-ups. The display of 
foods on the counter must have as 
much attention as a jewelry counter. 
Emple~ who are neat, alert, and 

of I D4 

. Th something 


osition. 

different” that 
draws a cafeteria out of the com- 
monplace and gives it style and in- 
dividuality. 

Since “the proof of the pudding is in 
the eating,” Miss Marshall points out 
that the practise of the above rules has 
made meal time at Hutchinson an inter 


esting event. 








Changing Trends in Tastes and Appetites 
By Evelyn Rietze 


Louisville, Kentucky 


HAT are the causes of the 

changing trend in tastes and ap- 
petites and how do these affect school 
cafeterias? Increase in growth of com- 
mercial eating places, increase in num- 
ber of women working outside the home 
and patronizing these eating places, and 
the growing “health consciousness” of 
people, due to educational programs, are 
all factors influencing new trends. 
Trends that are reflected not only in 
food habits of adults but in a study of 
menus and food customs in school cafe- 
terias as well. 

During the eighteenth century, bread, 
beer, and mostly beer, cheese and meat, 
were served boys in England. The 
lunch of our own early “penny school 
lunches,” which was begun in 1912, was 
something like this—soup, spaghetti or 
baked beans, a sandwich, cake, fruit, 
cocoa, lemonade or buttermilk (practi- 
cally a balanced luncheon); then 8 or 
10 salads, simple desserts, fruits of all 
kinds—a selection that is as varied as 
any commercial cafeteria, yet always, 
or, at least, endeavoring to meet the nu- 
tritional needs of the child, without los- 
ing sight of the child’s point of view. 

There is an old saying that ‘‘you can 
lead a horse to water, but you cannot 
make him drink”—we can provide the 
proper foods, serve them attractively, 
but we still cannot make the child buy. 


It is a process of education, beginning 
with the home and continuing through 
to the classroom. 

An article in the Journal of the Amer- 
ican Dietetics Association, 1937, on “The 
School Cafeteria,” written by Dr. Mary 
de Garmo Bryan, states, “The school 
brings to one place each day, for a pe- 
riod of eleven or twelve years, many 
children definitely needing good nutri- 
tional care. The furnishing of a good 
nourishing noon meal will not alone solve 
the problem of malnutrition among them ; 
yet it is extremely difficult to feed chil- 
dren properly without an adequate noon 
meal. If this can be assured, other 
health and educational agencies may be 
able to make greater progress in their 
efforts towards improving the nutritive 
status of our children.” 

School lunch managers and super- 
visors have a specific duty to perform, 
a responsibility that each of us has ac- 
cepted along with our individual jobs— 
in other words, it is a challenge to use 
conscientious discrimination in provid- 
ing proper nourishment for these citi- 
zens of tomorrow. The task is not and 
will not be easy; but with the constant 
and vigorous cooperation of a group, 
such as this, interested in the same goal, 
there is no doubt that our accomplish- 


ment can be fulfilled. 





Relations Between School Feeding and 


Student 


By Isabel Jakway 


Purdue University 
Lafayette, Indiana 


ATRONS of a college cafeteria in- 
P clude boys and girls who are still 
growing, as well as adults. These im- 
mature students need larger amounts of 
protein, iron, calcium and phosphorus, 
than do adults. They also require more 
calories in relation to their size. Since 
most of them have a limited amount of 
money to spend, every kind of food on 
the counter ought to make a real con- 
tribution to a balanced diet. 

Many cafeteria patrons have special 
health problems, such as over and un- 
der-weight, anemia, acne, and frequent 
colds. For the overweight, inexpensive 
plain salads, fruits, and _ vegetables 
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should be provided. There is danger in 
trying to serve high-calorie foods for 
the underweight, as many such persons 
have a low fat tolerance. Cooks have a 
tendency to add fats, such as butter, 
mayonnaise, chocolate, and whipped 
cream to foods to make them more 
palatable. Too much fat in the diet 
slows digestion, decreases the absorption 
of iron, and aggravates acne. If the 
ratio of fat to carbohydrate is too 
high, the fat is not metabolized, and aci- 
dosis results. 

In trying to provide iron-rich foods, 
we should remember that availability is 
more important than total content. 

Since the college cafeteria has little 
chance to do educational work, it must 
influence its customers to buy healthful 
meals by the attractiveness of the food, 
low price, and the use of specials, such 
as the plate lunch. 


Dr. Rose Honored 


Dr. Mary Swartz Rose 


Professor of Nutrition, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 


Dr. Mary Swartz Rose was a recipient 
this year of the annual award made by 
the Associated Grocery Manufacturers 
of America for outstanding work in nu- 
tritional research—the first woman, inci- 
dentally, to win this award. Presenta- 
tion was made by Dr. Henry C. Sherman 
who received the award himself in 1937 
for his “original research leading to new 
concepts of health which have been em- 
ployed in educating the public concerning 
the correct use of food to secure health 
and the general welfare.” 

The award was made to Dr. Rose “in 
recognition of her contributions to the 
science of nutrition, the great part she 
has played in the dissemination of scien- 
tific information concerning foods, her 
authorship in this field, and her out- 
standing career as a teacher of others 
who teach nutrition” and was presented 
at the annual meeting of the AGMA Oc- 
tober 31st in New York City. 


Quality Recipes for Quality Foods is 
a recent publication of the Evaporated 
Milk Association, Chicago, Illinois. The 
recipes, designed especially for those 
engaged in the preparation and service 
of food in quantity, were developed with 
the assistance of the Home Economics 
Department of the University of Chi- 
cago and the Department of Institution 
Management of Michigan State College. 
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STEADY UNEVEN 


TESTS SHOW WHY | smi oy ox ti 
STEADY ACTION : 


ASS lJ R ES This is the normal result Seehowanuneven baking 
of steady baking powder powder action may ruin 


action. Note the delicate texture by breaking down 
but firm grain and fluffy the tiny cell walls...make 
| texture of this cake. It it coarse...crumbly. This 
8 will retain its moisture cake will dry out —lose 
and delicious flavor—stay its flavor—get stale more 

fresh longer. quickly. 














[. THE photographs above—you have a story everyone interested 


in baking should know. It may mean the difference between 
success and failure—a fine cake, and a poor one. 
That is why it is wise to stick to dependable Royal—it has a 
special steady baking powder action you can trust. Royal begins its 
~ : work the moment it is stirred in the bat- 
» by : : ; ‘ 
rere . ter. Expansion is continuous and even, 
Pees : Thus Royal cakes are fine-grained... light 
... fluffy. 
A baking powder with uneven action 
£ 
does most of its work after the cake is 
in the oven. Rising is over-rapid — the 
batter may be blown full of holes. 
In addition to the greater assurance 
Royal brings, it never leaves a “baking 
powder taste.” So use Royal in class-room 
work. Urge your pupils to use it in all 
home baking for finer results. 
GET YOUR COPY of Royal’s new instruc- 
tion manual—‘‘A Guide to Royal Success in 
Baking.’’ Especially designed for class use, ROYAL is the only 
you will find this new book immensely valu- nationally distributed 
able. It includes such pertinent subjects as: baking powder that 
Correct Temperatures and Baking Time, is made with a pure 
Explanation of Ingredients, How to Measure, fruit product— Cream 
Cake Texture and Appearance, Success of Tartar—derived 
Secrets, and of course, Master Recipes. Mail from luscious, juice- 
coupon promptly. heavy grapes. 
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ROYAL BAKING POWDER, Product of Standard Brands Incorporated 
691 Washington Street, New York, Dept. 601. 
Please send free copies of “A Guide to Royal Success in Baking” for class use. 


Name Address 





City ieladerausds State School 


Copyright, 1940, by Standard Brands Incorporated 
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Cakes forthe Twelfth 
Night King 
By Dorothy G. Spicer 
HE twelfth day after Christmas, 


called Epiphany or Twelfth 


Day, is significant both to churchman 


often 


and layman. To the religious January 
sixth celebrates, among other events, 
the anniversary of the Wise Men’s find- 
ing of the Christ Child in a Bethlehem 
stable; to the more worldly minded it 
marks the last great feast of the Yule- 


tide season, a day for cakes and kings 
and merry revelry. The Twelfth Night 
cake dates back to very early times and 
still is the outstanding feature of the 
Epiphany celebration in many countries. 

“Christmas goes out in fine style, with 
Twelfth Night,” wrote Leigh Hunt less 
than a century ago of the Twelfth Night 
cake in England. “It is a finish worthy 
of the time. Christmas Day was the 
morning of the season; New Year’s 
Day the middle of it, or noon; Twelfth 
Night is the night, brilliant with innum- 
Twelfth—cakes. The 
court; nay, ail 


erable planets of 


whole island keeps 





Billys bape © 


was a beauty... 


@ Flickering candles were sending waves of 
light and shadow across the colorful buffet. 
The white meat of a prize chicken was between 
a platter of brown roast beef, and another in 
which nestled lean, firm slices of ham. Tongue 
and corned beef, veal and tiny tidbits of 
potted meats were in their proper places. 
To the left was a silver chafing dish, in which 
the juice of baby sausages bubbled slowly. 


Betty Rogers moved back a dancing step, 
poising herself on a half-beat of excitement. 
What had seemed destined to be a very usual 
buffet had now the setting for a four star hit, 
thanks to Betty’s Home Economics Teacher. 
Just twenty-four brief hours ago Betty had 
heard her teacher point out how a sail buffet 
can be a big success by making use of the eco- 
nomical variety canned meats make possible. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


Home Economics Division 


230 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





Tee 
Mandl jon chopped 


We're - you told her, just as Betty and 
thousands of girls like her are glad. Your 
splendid job of fitting the girls of today to 
be the successful hostesses of tomorrow 
is indeed praiseworthy. Whenever we can 
help you by supplying information and 
suggestions about canned foods, we’re 
more than happy to do so. 





SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 


Interesting facts about canned meats, as well as other 
canned foods, are contained in the “Canned Foods 
Facts” booklet. A copy will be sent you on request. 


We Manufacture Cans a> We Do No Canning 


If you do not wish to cut coupons, copy them and mention 











Christendom, All the world are kings 
and queens . . . Cakes, characters, for- 
feits, lights, theatres, merry rooms, lit- 
tle holiday-faces, and last, not least, the 
painted sugar on the cakes, so bad to 
eat but so fine to look at, useful because 
it is perfectly useless except for a sight 
and a moral,—all conspire to throw a 
giddy splendor over the last night of 
the season, and to send it to bed in 
pomp, like a Prince.” 

In England, as in many other coun- 
tries, the Twelfth Night cake occupies 
the center of the festive table. The 
division of the cake is a solemn occa- 
sion, attended by great excitement on 
the part of the assembled guests. For 
somewhere, deep in the toothsome crea- 
tion, are hidden the bean and the pea 
which make royalty of the guests. The 
one drawing out the bean (or in some 
instances, a silver coin is made king of 
the revel. The lady getting the pea is 
pronounced Queen. Together the two 
monarchs rule the company, assigning 
to each person a title or an office of 
importance. 

In Herrick’s day the Twelfth Night 
cake probably was little more or less 
than an ordinary plum cake. In the 
Hesperides the poet refers to the fa- 
mous pastry as “the cake full of plums.” 
An early English recipe tells us that the 
Twelfth Night cake was made from 
flour, pepper, ginger and honey. Evi- 
dently it became more elaborate as time 
went on, until, by the nineteenth century 
it began to resemble a modern fruit 
cake, with the frosting which Leigh 
Hunt calls “so bad to eat but so fine 
to look at.” 

The Cook’s Oracle of 1822 gives a 
famous British formula for the Twelfth 
Night cake of the early nineteenth cen- 
tury. The recipe is so interesting both 
for its ingredients and the method of 
putting them together, that we quote in 
full: 

“Two pounds of sifted Flour, two 
pounds of sifted Loaf Sugar, two 
pounds of Butter, eighteen Eggs, four 
pounds of Currants, one-half pound of 
Almonds, one-half pound of Candied 
Orange and Lemon Peel, cut into thin 
slices, a large Nutmeg, grated, half an 
ounce Allspice; ground Cinnamon, Mace, 
Ginger, and Corianders, a quarter of an 
ounce of each, and a gill of Brandy. Put 
the Butter into a stewpan, in a warm 
place, and work it into a smooth cream 
with the Hand, and mix it with the 
Sugar and Spice in a pan (or on your 
paste board), for some time; then break 
in the Eggs by degrees, and beat it at 
least twenty minutes; stir in the Brandy, 
and then the Flour, and work it a little 
—add the Fruit, Sweetmeats, and AI- 
monds, and mix all together lightly, 
have ready a hoop cased with paper, 
on a baking plate,—put in the mixture, 
smooth it on the top with your hand— 
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dipped in milk—put the plate on an- 
other, with sawdust between, to prevent 
the bottom from colouring too much,— 
bake it in a slow oven four hours or 
more, and when nearly cold, ice it.” 

The rule for icing directs the house- 
wife to: 

“Take one pound of double refined 
Sugar, pounded and sifted through a 
lawn sieve;—put into a pan quite free 
from grease,—break in the whites of six 
eggs, and as much powder Blue as will 
lie on a sixpence, beat it well with a 
spattle for ten minutes, then squeeze it 
until it becomes thick and transparent. 
Set the cake you intend to Ice in an 
oven or warm place, five minutes,—then 
spread over the top and sides with a 
mixture as smooth as possible;—if for 
a Twelfth Cake, ornament it with Gum 
Paste, or fancy articles of any descrip- 
tion.” 

In France the galette des rots, the 
Cake of the Kings, as the Twelfth 
Nizht cake is called, still continues with 
much of its old time significance. Now- 
adays, a small china doll often is sub- 
stituted for the bean of former times. 
Usually the cake, which is made of 
pastry, is baked in a round sheet, like 
a pie. 

Etienne Pasquier writes that in the 
sixteenth century the master of the 
house used to ask a small child which 


member of the company should be given , 


the piece of cake he held in his hand. 
At random the child then named one 
person in the company after another, 
until finally the piece with the bean was 
assigned. 

In some parts of France pieces of 
Twelfth cake are cut, not only for each 
guest, but for Christ, the Virgin Mary 
and the Magi Kings as well. These por- 
tions are given as alms to the poor. 

The King of the Bean and _ the 
Twelfth Night cake are by no means 
exclusive with England and _ France. 
Both kings and cakes are to be found 
in Holland, Italy, Bosnia and many 
other countries. For some reason or 
other, the jolly custom of baking 
Twelfth Night cakes almost is unknown 
in American Communities. Yet what 
could be more fun than an Epiphany 
cake, crowned with frostings and flut- 
ings and a monarch’s sugar crown? And 
what game more appreciated by young 
and old than choosing a king by a bean 
and a queen by a pea? For, 

“Now, now the mirth comes 

With the cake full of plums, 

Where bean’s king of the sport here.” 


“Practical Family Relationships” 


An interesting method of developing 
true-to-life situations in a class study 
of family relationships was related by 
Mabel Milliken in the Idaho Home Eco- 
nomics Messenger. Miss Milliken’s class 


selected a mythical young couple, named 
them, assigned them occupations and 
adopted them for the duration of the 
course. This couple were engaged and 
to be married soon, so study started 
with problems of courtship and engage- 
ments. After they were married, study 
followed in money management, housing, 
home furnishings, personal and_ social 
relationships, and health. Even the pros- 
pective baby was not neglected. A scrap 
book was kept of “our family,” including 
descriptions and illustrations of an aver- 
age couple—‘‘one such as any girl in our 
community may be a partner of some 
day.” 


Department of Home 
Economics 
National Education Association 


The Department of Home Economics, 
National Education Association will 
hold its mid-winter meeting on Febru- 
ary 24, 1940 in St. Louis, Missouri. 
Miss Edena Schaumberg, supervisor of 
Home Economics in that city, is local 
chairman. A full and interesting pro 
gram has been planned including talks 
by Dr. Bertha Bixby, Miss Lillian 
Locke, Alice Sowers and Miss Alice 
Kelleher. More details of the program 
will be announced in February. 





to learn 


OULDN’T you find a sane, sen- 

sible booklet on cosmetics helpful 
in your teaching of good grooming? 
This Better Buymanship volume tells 
what every girl and woman should know 
in order to select cosmetics intelligently 
and use them becomingly. 

Answers many questions 
Take, for instance, the chapter ‘‘ What 
can cosmetics do for the skin?”’ Here 
you will find a discussion of how the skin 
functions and why creams are needed. 
It gives dependable answers to such 
questions as these: Can a “reducing 
cream’”’ reduce? Can creams feed the 
skin? What type of cream is best for 
cleansing dry skin and what type for 
oily skin? Do vanishing creams cause 
dryness? When are “‘skin tonics’ desir- 
able? How should face powder be se- 
lected? How should lipstick be chosen? 


Facts on many preparations 
Other chapters discuss preparations for 
the hands, bath accessories, mouth hy- 
giene, perfumes, care of the hair, cos- 
metics for blemishes. The booklet also 
takes up the new Federal Food, Drug 
and Cosmetic Act and tells in what ways 
the Act protects the buyer and user of 
cosmetics. 





NOW READY! REVISED EDITION OF THIS IMPARTIAL 


GUIDE TO COSMETICS 
~~ 


Helps students 


good grooming 


You may obtain a copy of ‘‘Cosmetics” 
by sending a 2c stamp for postage. It is 
one of the 31 volumes in the Household 
Finance Library of Consumer Education. 
These booklets give helpful information 
on the buying of food, clothing, house 
furnishings—almost everything used by 
the family of today. Why don’t you send 
the coupon for ‘‘Cosmetics’’ now? 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION and subsidiaries 
Headquarters: 919 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 
"Doctor of Family Finances” 

- - one of America's leading family finance organizations with 
267 branches in 170 cities 


| Research Dept. PHE-A | 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION | 
919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago | 
Please send me a copy of ‘‘Cosmetics”’ | 

and a complete list of the titles in your 
Library of Consumer Education. I en- : 
| 
| 
| 


Name 


| 
| 
| 
| close a 2¢ stamp to cover mailing cost. 
| 
| 


Address 


City Stale | 
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Home Economics for Boys 
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11 
may serve as highly motivating ve- 
hicles for carrying human relations 
messages to the students. 
9. Entertaining socially with luncheons, 12. 


dinners or receptions. This is par- 
ticularly fine for providing for a 
real life situation and provision for 
a ready-made tie-up with families 
of the students and the community. 


. Forum method of bringing before 





the class group a prepared subject 
by one of the members, with oppor- 
tunity for all to join in questions 
and discussion at the close of the 
speech, 


. Group organization in any way best 


suited to serve as a means of giving 
a real experience situation in self- 
social-control while studying the 
regular class problems. 


Interview or radio type of discus- 
sion lends itself particularly well to 
bringing the results of student's 
study before the class by other than 
a formal report. This can be very 
stimulating both from the point of 








“HERE ARE SOME OF THE 
REASONS WHY 
NUCOA IS APPROVED 





N MILLIONS of homes today where mothers 

are struggling to make limited food budgets 
do the most for their families, you can do real 
service by recommending Nucoa. 


’Nucoa supplies as much food-energy' —and is 
as easily and completely digested*—as the most 
expensive spread for bread. And Nucoa is forti- 
fied with Vitamin A under controlled conditions 
which make it possible to guarantee that every 
pound contains over 7,500 Vitamin A units. 
Nucoa is an excellent® source of Vitamin A, which 
does not vary, winter or summer. 


1. U.S. Dept. Agric.,“* The Day's Food in War and Peace,” p. 44. 
2. Holmes and Deuel: Am. Jrl. Physiol., vol. 54, p. 479. 
(Recently confirmed in experiments with Nucoa y uni- 
versity workers.) 

3. Munsell: Jrl. A.M.A., vol. L11, p. 250, 1938. 


THE BEST FOODS, INC. 


IN DIETS FOR CHILDREN!“ 



















































MORE FACTS ABOUT NUCOA 
1. NUCOA IS A VEGETABLE MARGARINE. It is 


made from pure vegetable oils (American) 
churned in fresh pasteurized skim milk. 


2. NON-FAT MILK SOLIDS IN NUCOA give it 
appetizing flavor. It has a smooth, “‘work- 
able"’ texture, easy to cream and to spread. 


3. NUCOA IS ALWAYS SWEET AND FRESH. It 
is made fresh daily the year around on 
order only. Never held in cold storage ! 






TRIPLE WRAPPED 
FOR FRESHNESS 


| 
> 


General Offices: 88 Lexington Ave., New York City + Plants: Bayonne, N. J.—99 Avenue A 
Chicago, Ill.—2802 South Kilbourne Ave. + San Francisco, Cal.—1900 Bryant Street 
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. Laboratory method of 


. Lectures by the teacher, 


. Notebooks, card file or a folio for 


. Panel discussion as a method has 


3. Seminar 


. Symposium technique 


view of the two students participat- 
ing and the class audience. 


presenting 
techniques in the skills of food 
preparation, clothing care and house 
planning and arrangement. 


speakers 
from the community or visitors, 
other faculty members or gifted 
members of the class still have a 
place in the classroom. 


. Library collection of materials to be 


contributed by both students and 
the instructor. These should be in 
the classroom or in a special file in 
the library. This collection may 
contain bool:lets, pictures, clippings, 
student reports, magazines and ad- 
vertising materials, all of which 
should be classified and labeled. 


each student has value if used with 
honest discretion by the teacher who 
does not demand the same as a form 
of busy work, but as a convenient 
method of aiding preservation of 
worthwhile materials. 


been tried and found one of the 
most satisfactory adult education 
techniques adapted to the secondary 
level classroom. 


Problem method with the teacher 
setting the problem or developing 
the question from class work and 
then assigning portions of a larger 
topic to each individual, or an en- 
tire smaller topic for solution to 
each. 


. Projects may be simple or complex, 


but should be so guided that they 
can be administered by the instruc- 
tor as tools and means toward the 
end of experience and problem solv- 
ing, and not engulf both teacher and 
pupils in the mechanics of the 
process. 


Reports of investigations and 
studies by the students is one of the 
finest methods of bringing live ma- 
terial before the class. 


. Reviews of articles, books, radio or 


motion picture materials, giving the 
source, text and evaluation of the 
same, is good for bringing widely 
varying and _ interesting materials 
not found in the regular text mate- 
rials, 


Round table open discussion is one 
of the most democratic methods de- 
vised for the modern classroom, 
with either student or teacher leader. 


plan with each student 
working on a problem of special in- 
terest to himself, and then bringing 
the substance of his investigation 
before the class. 


Supervised study with personal con- 
ferences and individual helps may be 
used to advantage while preparation 
for reports are in process. 


is adaptable 
to the classroom with specially pre- 
pared viewpoint presentations on a 
common topic. The class members 
may or may not have the opportu- 
nity to question and express per- 
sonal reactions at the close of the 
formal speeches, 
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26. Tours are one of the best known 
and most popular devices for get- 
ting first hand information and im- 
pressions of industrial plants, educa- 
tional and other institutions and 
homes or housing projects. 

All of the foregoing methods may be 


used at some time and in some portion 
to make the home economics and home 
or human relations course an experience 
laboratory for the students. 

We need a statistical study of all high 
schools of the United States, showing 
the number giving home relations and 
home economics to either mixed classes 
or boys alone, together with the most 
pertinent findings concerning ways and 
means of extending the vital contribu- 
tion that home economics has to make 
to the American home. Supervisors and 
instructors need at once the gleanings 
from experimentation of home economics 
for boys, in order that they may incor- 
porate the work into schools now making 
plans for extended home economics pro- 
grams for all students ... home econom- 
ics training for boys has come to stay. 


The above article is based on thesis submitted 
for M. A. degree at University of Washington. 





An Opportunity Class for 
Good Grooming 
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conscious of defects in dress, and that 


the lessons in neatness, cleanliness and 
care of clothing carried over into the 
home. (This was decidedly one of our 
aims.) Several teachers noticed the 
absence of safety pins! One suggested 
a regular clothing period for boys, as 
well as girls. We now feel the boys 
will not have to depend on their mothers 
and sisters for sewing on buttons and 
mending rips and tears. We do not ex- 
pect the boys to do all their mending, 
but we do want them to realize the im- 
portance of learning how. Many of the 
boys and girls now bring combs and nail 
files to school. One teacher gave a boy 
a case with a comb and nail file for a 
reward for some class activity. He 
showed it to me one day with great 
pride. He said however, that he in- 
tended to give the file away because his 
nails were so badly bitten, he had no 
need for it. This I had spoken of to 
him sometime before. After a little en- 
couragement he promised to try again 
to let them grow. Although it took two 
months he finally came to me one day, 
very much delighted to show the results. 

It is with much interest and trepida- 
tion | 
tunity Clinic” in the 
mentary School ! 

The children are of a different type, 
not needy, but well cared for and ac- 
‘customed to having a great deal done for 
them at home. The families are smaller. 
Much to my surprise the enthusiasm ana 
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am starting a second “Oppor- 
Overbrook Ele- 





response is equally as great. Although 
the clinic began only a month ago, I have 
noticed a few interesting results. The 
jobs are not so big and there is not so 
great a demand for sewing on shirt but- 
tons. However, many of the pupils have 
sweaters and woolen gloves to darn, coat 
buttons to sew on, linings and corners 
of pockets to mend. Each boy or girl, 
when he or she leaves the room, feels 
something worth while has been accom- 
plished. 


A New Educational Film 


“Sew Today the Modern Way” is the 
title of a new 16mm, educational sound 
moving picture planned for Home Eco- 


nomics classes, 4-H Clubs etc. under the 
direction of Miss Jean Bennett, Edu- 
cational Department of Lily Mills, 
Shelby, North Carolina. It opens with 
Cinderella in rags being transformed 
by the Fairy Godmother into the Queen 
of the Ball, then quickly fades to the 
studio of a famous dress designer who 
explains some of the intricacies of her 
importance of 
thread in making clothes. A trip through 
the mills, described by Aloyes Havrilla, 
showing the progression from a cotton 
bale to a finished spool of thread, and 


work and_ the proper 


demonstrations of the stitches used in 
sewing complete the picture which runs 


20 minutes. 


HANDBOOKS 


on INFANT 
NUTRITION 


The material for a course out- 


lined in a clear, interesting, 


helpful way 


For Teachers 


The Teachers’ Handbook, pre- 
pared by Lillian B. Storms, 
Ph.D., outlines the basic prin- 
ciples of infant nutrition. All 
material presented is based on 
the most recent scientific find- 
ings. Write for your free copy. 


Gerber’'s 


Baby Poods 


APRICOT AND APPLE SAUCE 


APPLE SAUCE . . . BEETS . . . CAR- 

ROTS .. . CEREAL . . . GREEN BEANS 

. LIVER SOUP WITH VEGETABLES 

. . » MEATLESS SOUP ... PEAS... 

PRUNES . . . SPINACH . - VEGE- 

TABLE SOUP . . ALSO DRY PRE- 
COOKED CEREAL FOOD 


For Students 


Your students will find these 
leaflets decidedly helpful in 
gaining a quick understanding 
of the elements of the subject. 
When you send the coupon, 
please request as many free 
copies as you may require. 


SEND FOR FREE HANDBOOKS. 

Gerber Products Company, Fremont, Mich. 

Dept. 241 

Please send me without cost: 

(a) Teachers’ Handbook on Infant_ Nutri 
tion by Lillian B. Storms, Ph.D., con- 
taining information and suggestions on 
how to make lessons more interesting. 

(b) Students’ Leaflets on Infant Nutrition 
to supplement classroom discussion. 

( ) Please state quantity desired. 

(c) A sample of Gerber’s Strained Food 
and Gerber’s Cereal Food. 


Write name and address in meaatet 














Morale in Family Life 
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tion of this need. The importance of 
education for better living in families 
could be presented to every member of 
the school staff with indications of the 
contribution professional workers can 
make to its morale. Honest respect for 
the job parents are doing, real sympathy 
with their problems, and willingness to 
lend an ear to their questions would do 
much to restore the courage of an anx- 
ious parent—even in the case in which 


the difficulty is, from the point of view 
of the schools, clearly the outcome of 
parental ignorance, awkwardness, or in- 
difference. It would seem to be un- 
desirable to fix education for family 
life in any existing department of the 
schools, or to create a new department 
with that specific responsibility. For in- 
stance the mathematics specialist might 
be the best person in a group to deal 
with problems of finance as they affect 
individuals, families and communities. 
In another group such problems might 
best be studied with the leadership of the 
home economics specialist. In another 
the specialist in social science might best 

















to curdle or separate. 
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New “‘SURE-MIX’’ CRISCO Cake Batters 
reach a new high in SMOOTHNESS 


You're likely to change your ideas about batter 


smoothness when first you whip up a cake with 
new “SURE-MIX” Crisco. 


The superior emulsifying properties of this new 
improved Crisco actually help cake ingredients to 
get together and stay together. It gives you a 
wonderfully smooth batter which has no tendency 


But that’s only half the story! You'll appreciate 
the importance of this exceptional smoothness 
when you bake “SURE-MIX” Crisco batters. 


The cake that comes out of your oven is noticeably 
larger—up to 15% larger, depending on the type 
of cake. More tender, too—more even textured. 
In fact, a better eating cake than you can make 
with any other household shortening we know of. 


But don’t take our word for it. Try “SURE-MIX” 
Crisco yourself. Let your students try it and com- 
pare its results with those from other shortenings. 
We'll gladly rest our case on your findings. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 


IVORYDALE, OHIO 














be fitted to do what is most useful. 

Certainly answers to questions that 
affect families should be drawn from the 
social sciences, the natural sciences, 
mathematical sciences, and from all the 
arts. Family life at its best, as well as 
school life at its best, is concerned with 
discovery of right conditions for the 
growth and development of each of its 
members, and never in seeking an advan- 
tage for one at the expense of another. 
The total resources of homes and schools 
are sufficient in most communities to 
meet the fundamental needs of each in- 
dividual. The difficulty is that those re- 
sources have rarely been sufficiently en- 
listed, organized and used to make them 
effective. Different kinds of barriers ex- 
ist in each community, and as a result 
we have bored, worried, frustrated indi- 
viduals both in homes and schools. 

Organized study by fathers, mothers 
and teachers seems to be of prime im- 
portance to finding best answers to our 
problems of education at this time. The 
teachers who are obliged to attend sum- 
mer sessions in order to secure addi- 
tional salary or promotion may or may 
not contribute much to courage, or the 
understanding in the school, or in the 
homes of the pupils. But the teachers 
who are sensitive to the needs of the 
people in their communities; who ap- 
preciate the part that families have in 
the process of education; and who are 
willing to engage in study with parents 
of ways and means to solve problems 
of employment, of health, of recreation, 
of education, and of government are the 
ones whose names will be called blessed, 
whether they attend summer sessions or 
not. 

We really have never tried to de- 
velop education for social control. We 
have used punishment, preachment and 
legislation for that purpose. Morale in 
all families, in all schools would of 
course mean a regenerate society. I have 
faith in the regenerating power of edu- 
cation of the whole man. I have hope 
that the time will come when every 
father, mother, and teacher will plan to 
devote one evening each week to organ- 
ized study of reliable materials which 
bear upon care and education of chil- 
dren. Most of our mistakes at home 
and at school are due more to ignorance 
than to other factors. We all need a con- 
tinuous flow of knowledge, continuous 
freedom to question and to search for 
right answers to our questions. We need 
to make an effort to build a basis for 
mutual respect and confidence among the 
adults, as of first importance. 

In the second place I hope to see suffi- 
cient understanding and courage on the 
part of adults to provide rightly for 
the development of the social and emo- 
tional lives of children under five years 
of age, as well as for their physiological 
care. In some communities this will 
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mean nursery schools. In others it will 
mean parent study with emphasis upon 
the right conditions for growth. 

Then I hope to see a year of study 
with the guidance of the wisest and best 
persons available for boys and girls who 
are at the beginning of adolescent de- 
velopment. Study of elementary facts 
of human growth and development and 
of human behavior; opportunity to ob- 
serve in well conducted nursery schools 
would seem to offer a good take-off for 
such study. 

Then there should be another year of 
study for all boys and girls before they 
complete high school requirements. 
Again using good nursery groups for 
observation. Many of this group will 
be doing their terminal school work, 
and will be likely to set up new families. 
Their work should deal specifically, and 
adequately, with financial support of 
families; with sex factors in family life, 
with child care, and with other factors 
that are essential to civilized living. 

There should then be another year 
in college in which the study should be 
broader and deeper than in previous pe- 
riods of study. Technical study of the 
relationship of families to other social 
agencies, parental relationship to the 
work of courts, of recreation depart- 
ments, of boy and girl organizations of 
all kinds, to boards of directors and 
trustees, as well as to definite problems 
of family relationship. 

When all communities undertake some 
form of this general pattern, we shall 
not have to talk about morale anywhere 
—it will be—not because we are seeking 
morale—but because we are busy solv- 
ing our problems, and enjoying a meas- 
ure of success in doing so. It will be be- 
cause we are not regimented, but are 
free to provide right conditions for 
growth for ourselves and our posterity. 





Reading for Value Received 
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that people with a high standard of life 
undoubtedly lived more simply than we. 
The Curie wedding trip on bicycles was 
a revelation to the girls: evidently, auto- 
mobiles, expensive clothes, and over- 
stuffed furniture were not essentials to 
happiness! Real values were paramount. 

During the past year a Youth Survey 
has been conducted in this community, 
in connection with which Mrs. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt spoke in our school audi- 
toritim. She said that every one should 
lay as broad a foundation as possible 
for his future work. This speech gave 
impetus to the pursuit of a unit in which 
each girl attempted to plan her future 
work. The library again helped with its 
books on job analysis. A teacher who 
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had had recent work in guidance told 
the class of valuable books. Middletown 
and Middletown Revised, by Robert 
Lynd gave the girls ideas which could be 
tied up with situations in this commu- 
nity. Although we started with ado- 
lescence, we were constantly looking 
backward and forward. 

It is well known that leisure reading 
is one of the activities which contributes 
to the making of a well-rounded per- 
sonality. It has also been said by a home 
economist that the English teachers are 
teaching how to read, but that home 
economics teachers should be responsible 
for the reading matter in the home. 
That being so, it would seem that an- 


alytical reading still has its place: most 
of the knowledge, for example, which 
we as consumers use in forming an un- 
biased opinion of the commodities we 
buy must reach us through the printed 
page. In visiting the homes of these 
girls, the teacher noticed the lack of 
books and the class became conscious of 
its needs when during the weekly scor- 
ing of personal activities, the value for 
a time for reading was stressed. Poetry 
inspired the girls with the idea that even 
the poor home if it provided a sense of 
security, sharing, and love may give 
more than money can buy. 

What would a family relations course 
be without books! 
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.. . and so easy, with the facilities 
of Sexton at your command 


THESE Edelweiss Delicacies 


SEXTON 
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CHICAGO BROOKLYN 


—Manazanilla Olives, Cucumber Rings, Melon Chow, Watermelon 
Circles—will win the approval of the most discriminating patron. 


Their popularity springs from the care with which they are grown 


according to specifications, picked and graded and then processed 
in Sexton sunshine kitchens. Join the leaders, among those who 
serve many people each day, who have added pleased guests by 


specifying Edelweiss. 


© 1940 JOHN SEXTON & CO. 
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VITAMIN LESSON PLANS 


curate information on Vita- aad 
mins A, B, C, D, E and other 
new factors. Includes 
poster illustrating Vitamin 
deficiencies, and authentic 
chart of food sources of Vita- 
mins. For teachers, not for 
students. Supplied gratis. 


WISCONSIN ALUMNI RESEARCH 
FOUNDATION... MADISON, WIS. 


“Suggested Teaching Unit on 
the Vitamins” outlines teach- 
ing procedure, provides ac- 








GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 


4801 Independence Avenue 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Dear Home Economics Teacher: 

Be sure to write us for our NEW 
1940 Home Economics Catalogue! 
You will find help on every page: 


New Home Economics BOOKS 

New Home Economics APRONS 

New Home Economics PLAYS 

New Home Economics SONGS 

New Home Economics OPERETTAS 
Home Economics ENTERTAINMENTS 


NOTICE: NO ADVANCE IN PRICES 





ALSO: We guarantee your order 
will be filled POSITIVELY the same 
day it is received at this office. No 
matter how far you are from Kansas 
City you can receive prompt service 
from our company. 


ORDER OUR NEW CATALOGUE TODAY! 
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“COMPARATIVE RECIPES” 


compares Pet Milk recipes with standard 
recipes, showing how Pet Milk can be 
used to make delicious, wholesome food 


at lower cost. 


PET MILK COMPANY 


1447a Arcade Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
Please send me, free of charge,____ 


copies of ‘Comparative Recipes.” 
I teach (subjects)__ cited 


school (grade) 


City State___ 
(Offer limited to Continental U.S.) 








Engineering Meal 
Preparation 
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in this school are ninety-minute ones too, 
and the work described was not accom- 
plished in one period. Following the 
discussions, half of a nine- 


Pupit REFERENCES 
Balderston, L. R. Housekeeping Work Book. 
J. B. Lippincott Co., 1935. 


Beveridge and Swann. For Easy Dishwashing 
—Tools and a System. ‘‘Woman’s Home Com- 
panion,” Feb., 1939 


The Home Economics 


Harris, F., and Huston. 
Boston, 


Omnibus. Little Brown and Co., 
1938. 


Harris, F., and Henderson, R. Foods—Their 
Nutritive, Economic and Social Values. Little 
Brown and Co., 1938. 


Harris, Jessie, and Lacey, E. Everyday Foods. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1937. 





ty-minute period was al- 
lowed for the job analysis. 
At the end of this time, 
the students submitted 
menus and market 


Problem? 
Outcomes 


their 
orders for approval. Dur- 


JOB ANALYSIS 


How can I learn to prepare meals more effi- 
ciently? 

1, Ability to organize work in such a way as 
to minimize expenditure of time and motion. 

2. Appreciation of the definite relationship ex- 
isting between efficiency and results. 








ing the remainder of the 
period they were permitted 
to assemble their equip- 


Manager 
Checkers 


Date 
Unit 





° PROCESS 
ment or prepare their des- 


STANDARDS PERFORMANCE EQUIPMENT 





sert if they so desired. 
On the following day, the 
girls prepared and served 
their meal and discussed 


Planning menu 





the results of the job on 
the third day. In some 
cases it was not possible 
to assemble equipment or 
to make desserts during 


Marketing 











class hours. In these in- 
stances, the students did meal 
this part of the job either 
before or after school, 
keeping a record of their 
time and the distance trav- 
eled as well as the diary. 
Typical prepared 
are: 


meal 


menus 


BREAKFAST 
Grapefruit 
Rice Krispies 
Toast Marmalade 
Cocoa 


after the 
meal 





Preparing the 


Serving the 


Cleaning up 

















LUNCHEON 
Cream of Tomato Soup 
Cabbage, Carrot, Cheese Salad 
Muffins Butter 
Tapioca Custard 
Tea 
DINNER 
Bouillon 
Broiled Lamb Chops 
Creamed Cauliflower Buttered Peas 
Curly Endive Tarragon Dressing 
Orange Ice 


Coffee 
The findings which accompanied this 
study were important. Without a doubt, 
each 


Mint Jelly 


standards of 
meal preparation ; decreased the time in- 


girl improved her 
volved in getting a meal; reduced mo- 
tions; and became a more efficient work- 
er. In addition to the above mentioned 
results, the changed point of view of the 
students towards this phase of home- 
making was even more gratifying. 

8 Adapted from the forms used by Miss Jean 
Richmond, Instructor in Home _ Economics, 


Drexel Institute of Technology, Philadelphia, 
Penna. 
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Lanman, McKay and Zuill. The Family’s Food. 
J. B. Lippincott Co., 1937. 


Wood, Lindquist and Studley. Managing the 
ome. Houghton Mifflin Co., 1932. 


TEACHER REFERENCES 


N. Beth. Meal Planning and Table 
The Manual Arts Press, 1937. 


Bailey, 
Service. 


Blinks and Moore. Food Purchasing for the 
Home. J. B. Lippincott Co., 1930. 


Child, Ella M. The Efficient Kitchen. Mc- 
Bride Publishing Co., 1935. 


Halliday and Noble. Hows and Whys of Cook- 
ing. Univ. of Chicago Press, 1936. 


Heiner, M. K., and Vadder. Studies in Dish 
washing. Journal of Home Economics, May, 
1930. 


Monroe, Kyrk and Stone. Food Buying and Our 
Markets. M. Barrows Co., 1938. 


Stanley and Cline. Foods—Their Selection and 
Preparation. Ginn and Co., : 


Taylor, F. W. Principles of Scientific Manage- 
ment. Harpers, 1911. 


Wilmot and Batjer. 
B. Lippincott Co., 


Wilson, M. 
in Private Households. 
Economics, January, 1932. 


Foods for the Family. J. 
1938. 


Time Spent in Meal Preparation 
Journal of Home 
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COOKING for the 


SCHOOL LUNCHROOM 
v 


Food Service 
in Institutions 


By Besste Brooks West and 
Le VELLE Woop 


A wealth of up-to-date information relative 
to cost control, purchasing and selection of 
equipment, as well as the actual preparation 
and serving of food. 
“Principles of food preparation and the ad- 
ministration of food services presented in 
comprehensive, well-organized form.” 
—AMERICAN COOKERY 


$4.50 
Food for Fifty 


By Sina Faye Fow er and 


Bessie Brooks West 
Special consideration is given to the planning, 
organizing and serving of the special meals 
which are often the responsibility of the home 
economics teacher in charge of the school 
lunchroom, 


“The ‘best yet’ book on large quan- 
tity cookery."—JOURNAL OF THE 
AMERICAN DIETETIC ASSOCIA- 
TION $3.00 


Copies available on approval 
v 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, INC. 
440 Fourth Ave., New York 




















MISS MARY E. SURBRAY 


PLACEMENT BUREAU 
332 Bulkley Building Cleveland, Ohio 
We have registered with us, from various 
states, Heme Economics graduates and 
competent dietitians for school lunch rooms, 
lunchroom managers and assistants. 

AVAILABLE FOR APPOINTMENT: 

Graduate state college, B.S. Degree, Home 
Economics. Taught Home Economics 3 
years. 6 years’ cafeteria experience. 











Singer Electric Scissors 
cut down cutting time! 


[ 


47:5 less Special School Discount 


Discounts also on Hand Pinker, Hem- 

stitcher, Zigzagger, Skirt-marker, 

and many other Singer time-savers. 

Send for free illustrated folder and price list to: 

SINGE SEWING MACHINE CO. 
149 Broadway, Dept.170-N 
New York, N.Y. 





—————— 
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Making a Home Livable 


(Continued from page 9) 





criticism of work done and encourage- 
ment. Four hours per week is set aside 
at present for these visits. 

It is in the home that the teacher gives 
individual instructions. The members of 
the family and their activities in the 
home are listed, and then methods al- 
lowing these activities to be carried out 
are analyzed. For example: John is ten 
years old and is artistically inclined. A 
drawing board of the drop leaf type 
may be built over the radiator in his 
room. Frank is fourteen and his school 
lessons require concentration. A useless 
vanity dresser in mother’s overcrowded 
room may have its mirror removed, hung 
on the wall, and the surface becomes a 
flat top desk to form the foundation for 
a “den.” 

After play space, privacy, etc., is cre- 
ated for the family, the beautifying of 
the home is considered. The teacher and 
pupil make a list of the accessories that 
the pupil can make in class. The limited 
funds available for materials often re- 
quire a year or longer to make the arti- 
cles needed, but all articles must have 
relationship to each other. This is made 
possible by the color and textile schemes 
being decided upon before any materials 
are bought. The chintzes are generally 
used as the “color charts” for the home. 

In the class room, when the applica- 
tion of the lessons are being carried out, 
one homemaker may be quilting a chintz 
spread to give a bed an upholstered ap- 
pearance, while another is making a 
screen to conceal her commercial paper 
closets. They all aim, however, to im- 
prove their homes as a whole within a 
year if possible. When a group can 
work an hour or more without aid in the 
classroom, additional pupils are regis- 
tered. 

These lessons have been successful in 
promoting better family relationships 
and doing away with much of the fric- 
tion found in these small homes. They 
are of interest to the pupils because they 
are based on their actual living condi- 
tions and can be applied without ex- 
penditures beyond their means. At least 
60 per cent of the pupils move into bet- 
ter flats within the same neighborhood 
at practically the same rental. About 
five per cent move two and three times 
within two years or less, each time show- 
ing marked improvement in their stand- 
ards of living. 

Miss Pats has developed these lessons 
in a very interesting manner and fur- 
ther articles will be published from time 
to time on the topics she has mentioned 


above. 

















The CHASE BABY 
Will Do the Teaching 


Classes in Child Care are 
now an important part of Home 
Economics. Essential equipment 
is The Chase Baby, a life-size 
manikin designed for teaching 
and built for years of hard, 
constant handling. 

Schools, colleges, hospitals 
and public clinics everywhere 
use and recommend The Chase 
Baby. With it they teach and 
demonstrate all the essentials 
of modern child care—bathing, 
ear and nose swabbing, pow- 
dering, feeding, dressing, hy- 
gienic care, and making and 
laundering baby clothes. 
Several different models meet 
your particular needs. All are 
reasonably priced. Let us send 
you complete information. 


M. J. CHASE 
24 Park Place, Pawtucket, R. I. 











HOLIDAY PARTIES 
Dorothy Gladys Spicer 


Every day is a holiday somewhere! 
Party programs based on the holidays 
of the year and featuring folk, patri- 
otic and religious festivals. Each is 
complete from invitations and decora- 
tions to entertainment suggestions, fa- 
vors and refreshments by the author of 


“THe Book or FEstTIVALs” 
1.50 


THE WOMANS PRESS 
600 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 





If you do not wish to cut coupons, copy them and mention Practical Home Economics 3] 
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DID YOU KNOW 


That we carry a COMPLETE line of —. 

RATORY APRONS at any price you wan 
5 - 85c - $1.25 - 1.50111 

THE PEASANT MAID-85c 


is one of our most popular styles. 











Pomnet Maid—Back 
ou will 


Peasant Maid—Front 


it brings STYLE and COLOR into 
the kitchen, and it is also an EX- 
CELLENT value as you can see! 
URSE 


You want to see the COMPLETE LINE s0 
send for our new 1939-40 catalogue, DON’T 
FORGET—We give 24 hour service! 


GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 
4801 Independence Avenue 
Kansas City, Missouri 











ae ote > The 
Next Semester 


You should look over the list of 
teaching material offered in our 


September Issue 


by the 187 manufacturers and 
associations. You will undoubt- 
edly find something there which 
will be of especial value to you 
and your students. 

One of our subscribers wrote 
about the September Listing: 
“This material will make our 
work so much more interesting. 
| think this is a fine service and 
| do appreciate the effort you 
have made to make it available.” 


Please Follow Directions on Page 250 
of the September Issue 


SERVICE DEPARTMENT 





Practical Home Economics 
New York City 


468 Fourth Avenue 





Mechanics of Budgeting 


(Continued from page 8) 








replenish this fund to the original 
amount. The amount you have to make 
up is your food expense. 

One word of caution—don’t borrow 
from this purse for other expenses. If 
you do, you'll certainly forget to pay 
back, and your system has broken down. 


Supplementary Records 


Bookkeepers and accountants who go 
in for budgeting usually do so on a 
grand scale. One accountant of my ac- 
quaintance has actually set up a com- 
plete bookkeeping system for his house- 
hold affairs, and even accounts for an- 
nual depreciation on furniture. However, 
he admits that such detail serves no real 
purpose—he simply does it for a hobby. 

While most of us do not wish to be- 
come bookkeepers, a few records are 
very valuable whether or not we keep 
a budget book. For instance, every fam- 
ily should have a household inventory, 
since in the event of fire or theft it is 
impossible to remember everything we 
owned. If we own real estate or have in- 
vestments, detailed records should be 
kept of income and expense, both for 
our own information and for income tax 
purposes. A schedule of insurance poli- 
cies, both life and casualty, should be 
maintained. Forms for these are carried 
in stock by stationery stores. 

It is a good idea to prepare an annual 
statement of assets and liabilities, so that 
we can see exactly what progress we are 
making from year to year. Personal bal- 
ance sheets are also stock stationery 
items, and pages for this purpose are 
provided in many budget books. 

There is no necessity for defending the 
value of records either in the business 
or in the home, and it is entirely up to 
the individual to decide to what extent 
his record-keeping shall be carried. 


THE SYMBOL OF 


RELIABLE ILLUSTRATIVE 
MATERIAL 


For twenty-six years we have 
specialized in providing Home Eco- 
nomics Educators with reliable 
illustrative materials consisting of 
educational samples, charts or ex- 
hibits of high grade products. 


Lesson helps and valuable teaching 
suggestions are also published in the 


HOME MAKERS BULLETIN 


which is sent monthly to all Home 
Economics Educators that have 
enrolled to receive the Service. 


This Service is provided through 
the cooperation of several of the 
leading manufacturers in the United 
States, to Home Economics Edu- 
cators who desire reliable, illustra- 
tive material and authentic data 
regarding it. 


If you are not receiving this Service 
write today giving your title and 
the subjects you teach and your 
name will be enrolled for 1940-41, 
without cost or other obligations. 


HOME MAKERS 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICE, INC. 
Gerald B. Wadsworth, President 


FREEPORT NEW YORK 




























FASH!ION DIGEST 


A quarterly magazine sponsoring young 
American designers, gives teachers in 
the shortest reading time, 
of fashion. Subscription one year $1.00. 
Sample 


Write for special student group rate. 


FASHION DIGEST 


1680 Broadway (52nd Street) New York City 


copy 25c. 


the highlights 








Address :}| 


al very Home Economist 


Should Be a Regular Reader of 
THE AMERICAN CONSUMER 


formerly 
National Consumer News 


A Teaching “Tool” in C Ed i 
$1 a Year—12 Vital Issnes 


Send for Free Consumer Training Course 
205 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 




















em iust out! 


New, revised edition of the 











TEACHERS 
AGENCY 
CHICAGO 


Well-qualified teachers of Home Economics are in great 
emand. We have apes | for administrators and instruc. 
tors trained in 
Education, 
Economics. 

OUR SERVICE Foods, 
1S NATIONWIDE 1201 see Bidg., 


Consumer 
and the. contolealenl eo of Home 
We receive many calls for those prepared in 
Clothing, and the Related Arts. .T.A. 

28 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago. i. 











Carnation Cook Book, more 








beautiful than ever. 96 pages, 
gorgeous full-color food piec- 
tures, hundreds of recipes. 
Send 15¢, coin or stamps, to 
Carnation Co., Dept. 703, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





Demand for teachers of 1H U ¢C 
Home Economics subjects 
again exceeded supply this 

25 +E. Jackson 


past season, 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


Bivd., 
Member N.A.T 


Excellent college positions in- 


HES 


eluding department head- 
ships for teachers with higher 
degrees. Also very fine city 


Chtenge, Wl. | and suburban openings. 
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If you do not wish 


to cut coupons, copy them and mention PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 














FEBR 
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WHEN YOU SEE THIS SEAL 


Buy WITH 
Contidence 


Products identified with the Seal of Quality must 
live up to definite standards. First, they must 
pass our scientific tests on raw material content, 
construction, serviceability. Secondly, manufac- 
turers of certified products must sign a formal 
pledge guaranteeing to rigidly maintain their 
quality standards, thus assuring the consumer 
uniform satisfaction in all future purchases. 
Thirdly, they are check-tested regularly from 
samples bought in the open market. 


These products meet, and will maintain, the scientific qual- 
ity standards of the United States Testing Company, Inc. 
... are so Certified, and are awarded the Seal of Quality: 


“‘Bemberg'’'—Woven Rayon Dress Fabrics 
American Bemberg Corporation 
Headlight and Crown Overalls 
Crown Overall Manufacturing Co. 
Del Ware Kolorflor Floor Covering 
Delaware Floor Products, Inc. 
Miles Men's, Women's, Children’s Shoes 
Miles Shoes, Inc. 
Athletic Apparel . . E. R. Moore Company 
North American Woven Rayon Dress Fabrics 
North American Rayon Corporation 
Fiberglas . Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation 
Pequot —Sheets and Pillow Cases Pequot Mills 
Penn-Rad and Royal Windsor Motor Oil 
Radbill Oil Company 
Beautyrest Mattresses . Simmons Company 
Tubize—Rayon Fabric-Knit Undergarments 
Tubize Chatillon Corporation 
- A New Member 
Bijou Hosiery — Manufactured by Blue Line Hosiery Mills, Inc. 


UNITED STATES TESTING COMPANY, Inc. 


ESTABLISHED 1880 


HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. GREENSBORO, N.C. WOONSOCKET, R. 1. CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK, WY. 














Bet It Makes 
Your Mouth Water! 


KELLOGG’S 
ALL-BRAN 
CHERRY UPSIDE-DOWN CAKE 


@ ALL-BRAN’S crunchy texture brings a new thrill 
to an old favorite. In addition, ALL-BRAN con- 
tains vitamin B, and iron—two important health 
factors. ALL-BRAN delicacies taste better, and are 
better for you. You’ll find them described in the 
folder, “Recipes using KELLOGG’S ALL-BRAN.” 
Send to Dept. Phe-02, the Kellogg Company, 
Battle Creek, Michigan. 


214 cups canned sour 1 teaspoon grated 
cherries orange rind 
214 tablespoons cornstarch 14 cup orange juice 
23 cup sugar 1% cup milk 
¥% cup shortening 14 cups flour 
14 cup sugar 2 tsps. baking-powder 
1 egg 1 teaspoon salt 
1, cup Kellogg’s All-Bran 14 teaspoon soda 


Drain cherries. Combine cornstarch and sugar. Add juice; 
stir until smooth. Cook, stirring until thick and clear. Add 
cherries and pour into buttered baking pan or individual 
custard cups. 

Cream shortening and sugar together thoroughly; add 
egg and beat well. Stir in ALL-BRAN, orange rind, orange 
juice and milk. Sift flour with baking-powder, salt and 
soda; add to first mixture and stir only until flour disap- 
pears. Spread batter over cherries and bake in moderate 
oven (375° F.) about 35 minutes. Turn upside down on 
plate while hot. Serve with whipped cream, if desired. 
YIELD: 9 servings (1 pan 8% inches in diameter or 9 
cups 3 inches in diameter). 


Copyright, 1940, Kellogg Company 








If you do not wish to cut coupons, copy them and mention Practical Home Economics 
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. - - SEND FOR A FREE BOTTLE 
OF BURNETT’S PURE VANILLA 


for class-room cooking. You 
and your pupils will find that 
it gives perfect flavor success 
to desserts, ice creams, and 
candy. We'll also send you 
a free copy of “Rounding 
Out the Meal” — sixty-four 
pages packed with delicious, 
easy-to-make recipes and 





menu suggestions. 


JOSEPH BURNETT COMPANY 
437 D Street, Dept. P, Boston, Mass. 

Please send me a FREE bottle of Burnett's 
Vanilla and a copy of “Rounding Out the Meal.” 







WRITE TODAY 


Just fill out coupon 
and please be sure 











te give a GROCER'S Name 
name — who sells School. 
City State. 





Grocer’s Name 








Spring’ 4, Fe 
ee A 


A new semester start- * 
ing — the freshness of 
spring in your thoughts! f: 
You'll want to keep in 
line with the season 
with new Educational |#% 
Material. Just write to 


McCALL 


SCHOOL mA 4| 






SERVICE <<. 


230 PARK AVE, 
N. Y. C. 3568. 


Send for Free ( 
Educational Material i 


Please send me Feb, 40 
[] Handbook for Clothing Teachers FREE 


[-] Set of Educational Wall Charts (set of 6) FREE 

ee Fie gic ura RMS OSS he eo Rees eee 
rea ee eee eae ia eat bikae Oe 
School Address ....... ERENT TR POR ek ee 


City & State «1.65 2>. i ros aero UN hie i Ny ae 
McCall Corporation, 230 Park Avenue, New York City 


























See that perfectly pinked seam? 


It’s one of those important little 
professional touches taught in WIS & 
up-to-date Dressmaking Classes. 


ian 
And the easiest way to turn out pinking 
such beautifully neat ravel- 
proof seams is with WISS Pink- shears 
ing Shears. They pink as they 
cut—save time, labor, material. 


















Model “CC”, illus- 
trated. $4.95 a 
pair. Heavy duty 





Model “A”, $7.00 ,.00 

a pair. (Prices 

slightly higher in 
Canada) 








































BAKE-A-PIE Paper Plates 


EMONSTRATION classes, cafeterias, 
cooking schools, all enthuse about 
time-saving, labor-saving Bake-A-Pie Plates. 







Pies baked in these sturdy, metal-rimmed 
paper plates may be taken home without 
worry or bother of lost or unreturned tins. 
No pie tins to scrape, scrub or wash. 








Actual tests show pies bake quicker, require less heat when Bake-A-Pie 
Plates are used. Many commercial bakers, chain restaurants and schools, 
have adopted Bake-A-Pie Plates for 
convenience, economy, and tastier pies. 







Pies bake evenly . . . crusts are crisp... 
paper plates absorb the excess grease 
and moisture. Samples can be secured in 
several sizes. Check the coupon below. 


MAIL THE COUPON TODAY 













SUTHERLAND PAPER COMPANY, KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
DEPT. P-2 





Gentlemen: Please send prices and samples of Bake-A-Pie Plates 
in the following sizes, 44%" 0, 4%" 0, 6 O, 80,9" 0, 10" 0. 


NAME ADDRESS__ 








If you do not wish to cut coupons, copy them and mention PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
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